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INTRODUCTION. 

A few biographical details regarding the author 
of the following extracts may not be con- 
sidered out of place in this little volume. 

Henry St. John, afterwards Viscount Boling- 
broke, was born at Battersea in the month of 
October, 1678. He was of an ancient, and, in 
some respects, an illustrious family. His mother 
was Lady Mary, second daughter and joint heiress 
of Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick. His father 
possessed no title to fame, but some to notoriety, 
inasmuch as he treacherously killed Sir William 
Estcourt in a duel — a crime for which he was 
sentenced to be hanged, but subsequently procured 
a pardon. Young St. John was sent to Eton to 
be educated, and from thence, in due course, he 
was removed to Oxford. Both his school and his 
college days would appear to have been spent in a 
manner, excusable perhaps in youth and indis- 
cretion, but not conducive to good report. From 
Christ Church, St. John removed to London, and 
in 1697 he left England in order to go the 
"grand tour." " The years i6g8 and 1699," says 
Mr. Macknight, one of his biographers, "were 
spent by St. John in wandering through France 
and Italy. Of his movements, little has come 
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INTRODUCTION. 

down to US. It is believed that he passed most 
of his time at Paris, then appealing to the young 
Englishman with all the charms of novelty ; that 
he formed a close friendship there with 
Prior . . , and that through his kinsman, 
Lord Jersey, Ambassador to the Court of France, 
he was introduced to the brilliant society of the 
French capital." 

St. John returned to England in 1700, and a 
year or two afterwards married one of the co- 
heiresses of Sir Henry Winchescomb, an alliance 
which was not dissolved until the death of the 
lady. 

Soon after his marriage, St. John was appointed 
to the representation of the borough of Wotton 
Basset, in Wiltshire, a constituency which was 
well in the family interest. The principal business 
upon the anvil when St. John entered Parliament 
was the impeachment of the Ministers respon- 
sible for the Partition Treaties, and into this 
business the future Secretary of State would 
appear to have flung himself with all the zeal and 
energy imaginable. His activity, that is to say, his 
intemperance of language and conduct, were so 
great as to attract the favourable notice of his 
Party, which straightway singled him out as a man 
destined to show it game in the future. 
Accordingly, from his position of huntsman to the 
pack of Tory hounds, St. John was soon after-« 
wards (1704) promoted to be a member of the Tory 
government. For the space of a year St. John 
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served his party with unflagging industry and zeal, 
but the general election of 1705 proving unfavour- 
able to the Tories, the low church party for the 
first time in ten years obtained a majority in both 
houses. " One by one, the friends of the Whig 
chief (Godolphin) returned to power. Cowper, 
their best debater, received the great seal. 
Addison, their best leader-writer, was made Under 
Secretary of State. A year later, Sunderland, the 
staunchest and most ardent of the Whig Junto 
replaced the Tory Hedges."* An entirely new 
complexion was thus given to public affairs, and 
before long, in company with Harcourt and 
Harley, St. John was dismissed from office." 

Parliament was dissolved shortly after St. John's 
dismission, but, contrary to the expectations and 
wishes of his friends, he did not seek re-election. 
He went instead, somewhat ostentatiously it 
must be confessed, into retirement at Bucklersbury, 
where he remained with considerable elegance 
until the affair of Sacheverell and the consequent 
unpopularity of the Whigs, tempted him into 
public life again. 

The most important result of the prosecution of 
Dr. Sacheverell was the construction of the Tory 
Administration of 1710. In that Administration 
St. John was made Secretary of State, an appoint- 
ment which seems to have met with general 
approbation on the Tory side of the House of 
Commons. Dean Swift's observation on St. 

» Harrop's " Bolingbroke, " page 31. 
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John's elevation to high office is worth recording 
at this conjuncture. " I am thinking," he Wrote to 
Stella, " what a veneration we used to have for Sir 
William Temple because he might have been 
Secretary of State at fifty; and here is a young 
fellow, hardly thirty, and in that employment." 

At first, the government in which St. John 
occupied so exalted a position, was eminently 
successful in its efforts to retain the popular good- 
will. The nation, with the exception of a few 
obstinate Whigs, was heartily sick of the war with 
France, which the Tory party was pledged to 
bring to a period as soon as possible. The 
negotiations, on which the Tories, and more 
particularly St. John and Harley, entered with a 
view to that end, resulted in the Peace of Utrecht, 
which though subsequently unpopular and ever- 
lastingly abused by the Whigs, probably had the 
support and approval of a vast majority of the 
nation at the time of its manufacture. Internal 
dissensions and divisions, however, soon brought 
the Tory government into bad odour with the 
nation. Henry St. John, now Viscount Boling- 
broke, could conceal neither his jealousy nor his 
hatred of Harley. Soon, the two statesmen took 
to wrangling in public ; their mutual friends endea- 
voured in vain to patch up the quarrel. It was 
represented to Bolingbroke that at a time of great 
danger to the Tory party, such as that party was 
then passing through, all mere personal feuds and 
jealousies should be sunk in a common endeavour 
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to save the cause from ruin. Bolingbroke, however, 
would not listen to their counsel, and Harley, it 
must be confessed, seemed bent on doing every- 
thing in his power to irritate Bolingbroke and to 
estrange the sympathies of his own friends. In 
the midst of these conspiracies, alarms, and con- 
fusions, the Queen, who had long been in failing 
health, brought about, both Whigs and Tories 
respectively affirmed, by the conduct of her rival 
ministers, suddenly died. 

This unexpected event threw the whole Tory 
party into the utmost confusion, because it found 
them utterly unprepared with a successor to the 
throne. The intention had been, there can now 
be no reasonable doubt, to bring in the Prince of 
Wales on the death of his sister. Queen Anne; 
but owing to that event taking place sooner than 
was expected, and owing to the internal feuds and 
jealousies which rent the Tory party, the con- 
spiracy, if indeed such it can be called, to place 
the eldest son of King James II. on the throne of 
his ancestors, was prevented from taking effect. 

No sooner had the Elector of Hanover been 
proclaimed by the Whigs King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, than Bolingbroke fled the country. 
The motive for this step is to be found in his 
lordship's celebrated letter to Sir William 
Windham, and in one which he addressed to his 
friend. Lord Lansdowne, shortly after he left 
London. In the latter he says, " I left town so 
abruptly that I had not time to take leave of you 
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or any of my friends. You will excuse me when 
you know that I had certain and repeated informa- 
tion from some who are in the secret of affairs, 
that a resolution was taken, by those who have the 
power to execute it, to pursue me to the scaffold. 
My blood was to have been the cement of a new 
alliance ; nor could my innocence be any security 
after it had been once demanded from abroad and 
resolved on at home that it was necessary to cut 
me off." 

It is a matter open to doubt whether the Whigs 
would have carried their resentment against the 
maker of the Peace of Utrecht so high as to take a 
resolution to pursue Bolingbroke to the scaffold. 
There is no doubt, however, that as a party, they 
were bitterly incensed against him ; and the 
violence of their subsequent proceedings against 
Bolingbroke, and the Tories in general, seems to 
give considerable colour to the view that they were 
at that time in a frame of mind in which they 
might easily have been led to cut off, not only 
Bolingbroke, but a few more of his party into 
the bargain. 

Bolingbroke fled to Paris, from whence he 
removed after a few days to Lyons. Meanwhile, 
articles of impeachment against him were being 
prepared in London, and to Walpole was entrusted 
the congenial task of presenting them to the 
Commons. The Whigs were in little humour to 
brook any delay in the punishment of one whom 
they considered as their greatest enemy, with the 
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whimsical exceptions of the Pope and the 
"Pretender." The bill attainting Bolingbroke 
was passed rapidly through the House of 
Commons, and on the i8th of August, 1714, it 
received the formal assent of the Lords. 

Meantime, the unhappy object of all these 
solemn proceedings was exercising his talents and 
his industry in a new employment. This was no 
less a business than the being principal Secretary of 
State to the exiled Prince of Wales. The violence 
of the Whigs, joined to some undoubted indis- 
cretions of his own, had driven Bolingbroke from 
employment in his own country, but they could not 
prevent him from distinguishing himself inanother. 
His conduct of the Prince's affairs, so long as it 
lasted, would appear to have been as successful 
as the wretched circumstances in which the latter 
were placed would admit of his making the form'er. 
His zeal and activity knew no bounds. And 
though he was subsequently accused of treachery, 
incapacity, and idleness, and was even dismissed 
from office on those grounds, yet there is every 
reason to believe that the circumstances in which 
he was situated, and not any want of inclination on 
his part to serve his master and contribute to the 
success of his affairs, were responsible for those 
mistakes, misadventures, and misfortunes of 
which he alone was afterwards accused as 
author and manager. For this part of Boling- 
broke's career, the famous letter to Sir William 
Windham supplies the completest justification 
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that could be either imagined or desired. 
The Prince's conduct to one who undoubtedly 
possessed the greatest amount of genius which the 
Jacobite cause had at that or at any other time 
enlisted on its side, was, to say the least of it, ill- 
advised in the extreme, whilst there are not 
wanting those who assert that the dismission of 
Bolingbroke brought about the ruin of the 
Jacobite party. It is worthy of note that the 
Ex-Secretary of state conceived a lasting resent- 
ment against the Jacobite cause in consequence 
of his summary dismission. " May my arm rot 
off if ever I use my sword or my pen in their 
service again," he cried to one that was sent to 
him from Mary of Modena, who yet hoped to 
patch up the quarrel between Bolingbroke and 
her son. His anger and resentment moreover did 
not stop at these words, but soon took the shape 
of a determined effort on his part to procure for 
himself the pardon of the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment. " I shall do all I can," he declared in a 
spirit of feigned or sincere contrition to Lord 
Stair, the British Ambassador at Paris " to make 
the Tories, who have embraced the Pretender's 
cause, return to their duty. . . . What I 
propose to do is worthy of an honest man 
convinced of his error and truly penitent. It is 
what I shall do openly in the face of the universe. 
Permit me to add, it is a real service that I shall 
render to my king and country." 

King George, it is said, "expressly assured 
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Lord Winchelsea of Bolingbroke's future favour; "* 
but as soon as the matter was broached in the 
Cabinet, it appears to have encountered the 
determined opposition of Walpole and Townshend ; 
the Ministry was rent by internal discord, the 
Septennial Bill and George I.'s visit to his con- 
tinental dominions (both extremely unpopular), 
caused much altercation and consequent un- 
certainty. Bolingbroke himself was personally 
odious to many of the triumphant faction, and so, 
amidst the press of confusions, jealousies, and 
more important business, the question of his 
lordship's pardon was indefinitely shelved. 

He was now an exile in France, face to face 
with all the vexations, discomforts, and un- 
certainties which are commonly attendant on that 
unhappy state. About this time, he purchased, as 
life proprietor, from a widow, a small estate near 
Orleans, where he determined to reside until he 
should be able to return to England. The house, 
which was small, he entirely rebuilt. " This was 
his ' hermitage,' and he delighted to call himself 
■'the Hermit,' as he playfully called his wife 
' Madame la Source.'! The beauty of his grounds 
and the quiet of his retreat appealed to his better 
nature and he spoke and wrote with enthusiasm 
of his beloved ' La Source ' "t 

At length after many years of waiting, Boling- 

• Macknight, p. 497. 

t This was the second Lady Bolingbroke. He married this lady 
in December, 17 18, a month after his first wife's death. 
t Macknight, p. 527. 
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broke's restoration in blood or pardon passed the 
Great Seal in the month of May, 1723 ; and though 
one act of attainder remained in force against him, 
yet he was at liberty to return to England, plead 
his cause and see what more might be done. 

Bolingbroke landed at Dover as Atterbury was 
on the point of leaving it. " I am exchanged ! " 
is said to have been the exclamation of that 
scheming prelate when he heard the news of 
Bolingbroke's arrival. 

The exile was received with open arms by his 
former political friends. Sir William Windham 
and Lord Harcourt were especially cordial in their 
expressions of friendship and good-will. His 
manners, which were always fascinating, were 
declared to have been improved by his enforced 
residence abroad : " he looked as well as ever, and 
years of study and perhaps suffering had increased 
the dignity of his fine presence."* By Ministers, 
however, Bolingbroke was coldly received, nor had 
the resentment entertained against him by the 
rank and file of the Whig party materially cooled 
in his absence. Undeterred, and undaunted, 
however, by this feeling of dislike and distrust, 
Bolingbroke boldly proposed an alliance between 
Walpole and those Tories, who like Sir William 
Windham, Lord Bathurst, and Lord Gower, had 
been in opposition to the government ever since 
the accession of the House of Hanover. Walpole 
however, promptly rejected Lord Bolingbroke's 

* Macknight, p. 537. 
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Droposal which he probably saw through, as an 
ittempt to purchase his favour. " I answered," 
he wrote to Townshend, "that it was both im- 
possible and inadvisable for me to enter into any 
such negotiations, and told Lord Bolingbroke I 
thought he was doing a most imprudent thing, 
who was to expect his salvation from a Whig 
Parliament, to be negotiating to bring in a set of 
Tories; that if this should be known his case 
would be desperate in Parliament, and desired and 
advised him to give this answer to his friends, as 
from his own farther recollection, and that he 
thought it not proper on consideration to mention 
it to me, which he seemed to acquiesce in and be 
satisfied."* 

In September, 1723, Lord Bolingbroke again 
withdrew from England. The ostensible reason 
of his departure was announced to be " a return of 
the fever "+ to which he was periodically subject, 
but it needs no uncommon degree of sagacity to 
surmise that political motives were largely at the 
root of that step. Bolingbroke remained abroad 
until the reassembling of Parliament in the Spring 
of 1725, when, in consequence, in all probability, df 
the representations of his political friends, he was 
persuaded to return to this country. There is 
reason to believe, moreover, that Bolingbroke had 
confidently expected that, as soon as Parliament 
should be assembled, some attempt would be made 

• Walpole to Townshend, July 28th, 1723. 

t Lord Mahon's History of England. See Appendix. 
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by Ministers to draw attention to his affairs ; but 
the failure ofWalpoleand his friends to endeavour 
anything of the sort, joined to some reasonable 
suspicions which Bolingbroke is known to have 
entertained that nothing would be done for him as 
long as he remained abroad, operated to draw him 
once more from his retreat. 

Bolingbroke returned to England in no very 
amiable frame of mind. He still, however, studied 
appearances, so far as to go into the country to an 
estate which he had purchased in Middlesex, in 
order that his presence in London might not 
embarrass the Ministry. Bolingbroke arrived in 
England in the month of March, which passed 
without any sign from Ministers that they 
intended or even wished to take off his lordship's 
attainder. At last, however, "by the importunities 
of the Duchess of Kendal (whom Bolingbroke had 
bribed), and the express commands of the king,"* 
Walpole was forced to take the matter in hand. 
On the 20th of April, accordingly, Lord Finch 
presented a petition to the House of Commons in 
which he prayed that leave might be given to bring 
in a bill allowing Viscount Bolingbroke and the 
heirs of his body to take his settled estate, and to 
enable the latter to hold all the personal estate, 
which he then possessed or might acquire, 
invested in the purchase of any real or personal 
estate within the kingdom. 

The result of his petition was very far indeed 

* Macknight, page JSS. 
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from being answerable to Lord Bolingbroke's 
expectations. A bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment allowing him to enjoy his family inheritance, 
which received the Royal Assent, but not 
without opposition. The other provisions of the 
act of attainder were not, however, revoked ; and 
Bolingbroke's dissatisfaction with the compromise 
knew no bounds. " Here I am then," he wrote to 
Swift, " two-thirds restored ; my person safe 
(unless I meet hereafter with even harsher treat- 
ment than that of Sir Walter Raleigh), and my 
estate, with all the property I have or may acquire 
secured to me. But the attainder is kept carefully 
and prudently in force, lest so corrupt a member 
should come again into the House of Lords, and 
his bad leaven should sour that sweet, untainted, 
mass." 

After his unsuccessful attempt to obtain the 
reversal of his attainder, Bolingbroke retired into 
the country, but not into obscurity. Disappointed 
in his efforts to advance his own political interests, 
he determined to see whether they could not be 
served by promoting those of his party. The 
Minister, by his insatiable love of power, his 
shameless venality and his greed, had already 
created a formidable opposition against him. 
This feeling of resentment, Bohngbroke determined 
to exploit in order to procure the dismission of 
Walpole from office. Accordingly, in concert with 
Pulteney and the latter's political friends in the 
House of Commons, Bolingbroke inaugurated a 
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series of the most bitter and violent attacks upon 
the Minister. At one time it was thought by the 
/' Patriots," as the party of Pulteney and Boling- 
broke was called, that the Minister was certain 
to fall. He was rumoured to be personally 
unpopular with the new king, who had just 
succeeded to the throne, and who was believed to 
be adverse to all his father's measures and hostile 
to most of his father's ministers. But no sooner 
was George II. on the throne of this country than 
he seemed to lose all desire to alter the one and to 
change the other. Walpole, much to the Patriotic 
astonishment and disgust, was continued in the 
employment in which the new king had found 
him. Disgusted alike with George and the course 
of events, Bolingbroke withdrew in high dudgeon 
to Dawley, his seat in Middlesex, and for a time, 
at least, the opposition to Walpole broke down. 

In 1728, however, it again broke forth, and with 
redoubled fury. Bolingbroke was debarred by his 
attainder from attacking the Minister from his 
seat in Parliament, but for a considerable space of 
time he led a series of the most brilliant and 
bitter attacks upon the policy and person of the 
Minister, in the pages of his favourite organ the 
Craftsman. 

Walpole's famous Excise Scheme at last 
furnished Bolingbroke and the opposition with 
that opportunity which the Minister's ordinary 
policy could not afford them. " It was a great 
opportunity," says Mr. Macknight. " Bolingbroke 
20 
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declaimed eloquently in the Craftsman against 
excises ; he took up his residence in town, eagerly 
prompting Sir William Windham for whom he 
wrote many of his speeches, and in fact always 
made him the vehicle of his sentiments in the 
House of Commons. Some of the powerful 
declamations which Windham delivered against 
Walpole, and which excited the admiration and 
the surprise of the opposition, were in truth 
Bolingbroke's own speeches, delivered almost word 
for word by his faithful and devoted ' WilHe.' " 
At one time it really looked as if the Minister 
must bend before the storm and resign his 
precious post. His love of power, however, was 
too great to admit of so preposterous a sacrifice. 
Walpole executed a perfectly characteristic move- 
ment : he simply pocketed his principles and 
allowed the bill to drop. The storm, which 
Bolingbroke had played so arduous and prominent 
a part in raising, gradually subsided, and Walpole's 
power "appeared only the more firmly established 
by the decided measures he took to punish the 
waverers and the disaffected in the ministerial 
ranks."* 

Bolingbroke, in addition to his other troubles, 
now began to be harrassed by financial difficulties. 
He had spent large sums of money and incurred 
considerable charges in connection with his 
beautiful estate at Dawley, and these, together with 
his somewhat extravagant manner of living, 

* Macknight, page 609. 
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constituted a charge which his funds were not 
well able to bear. " Dignity, prudence, economy 
' — all counselled retirement. Early in 1735, to the 
surprise of both friends and enemies who were not 
acquainted with the delicacy of his situation, he 
once more left England to take up his residence 
in France."* 

Bolingbroke remained abroad till the end of 
June, 1738, when he was again moved to return to 
England. In the interval, he had sold Dawley, 
and having discharged the more pressing of his 
liabilities with the money so obtained, his 
circumstances were in consequence somewhat 
easier. On arriving in England, Bolingbroke 
became the guest of his friend Pope at the latter's 
villa, at Twickenham ; but speedily growing dis- 
gusted with the political situation which seemed 
barren of all promise, so far as he was concerned, 
the statesman retired again to France. The death 
of Sir William Windham, which occurred not long 
after Bolingbroke left England, was a severe blow 
to the latter. And as he grew older, and as the 
friends of his youth gradually disappeared one by 
one, Bolingbroke's eyes were once again longingly 
cast in the direction of his native land. His 
health, moreover, which of late years had not been 
good, now began to manifest unmistakable 
symptoms of shortly breaking down altogether. 
He returned, accordingly, to England and took 
up his residence at Battersea, in the house in 

• Macknight, page 619. 
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which he was born, and in which, although, 
probably, he knew it not, he was destined to end 
his days. 

His latter end would appear to have been passed 
in circumstances of considerable gloom. His 
society was still courted by the great men of his 
party, but he allowed his disappointments and 
crosses to embitter his declining days in a 
manner scarcely becoming in a philosopher, 
who was the author of the splendid treatise on 
"Exile." " From having been a crutch," he wrote 
at this time to his friend. Lord Marchmont, " I 
am at most a reed in the hands of everyone I 
honour and would serve. Some who leaned on me, 
such as I was, in the days of their lameness, have 
laid me by as an useless instrument, since the 
angel stirred the waters and they got into the pool 
and were cured." 

On the 1 8th March, 1750, the second Lady 
Bolingbroke died. The blow fell with crushing 
violence upon her lord ; it may even be said to 
have precipitated his own fast approaching end. 
A painful humour in the jaw from which he had 
long suifered, was discovered to be cancerous. 
" Dissatisfied with the remedies prescribed by his 
regular medical attendants, he, with all his old 
impetuosity, put himself under the direction of a 
popular empiric, who undertook to remove the 
humour in the jaw."* Under the treatment of the 
quack, however, the malady spread with frightful 
* Macknight, 
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rapidity. It is said that whilst in this distressing 
condition he suffered the most abominable 
torments. " God who placed me here will do what 
He pleases with me hereafter, and He knows best 
what to do," whispered the dying statesman to 
one who came to bid him farewell. Lord Boling- 
broke died on the I2th December, 1751, and 
was buried in the family vault beneath the church 
at Battersea. / 

* * * * * 

The political and philosophical works of Lord 
Bolingbroke were collected and published in folio, 
not long after his death. Since the first edition 
was published numerous others have appeared. 
The Philosophical works were violently attacked, 
and since they are still the subjects of much bitter 
controversy, I have not thought proper to include 
any extracts from them in this book. 

The Political works of Lord Bolingbroke, from 
which the following extracts are taken, are con- 
tained in three or four volumes, of considerable 
size. In these days, therefore, when people 
profess not to have the time, even if they have the 
inclination, to read more than one volume of big 
type and large margins, of any particular work, it has 
become excusable, perhaps even necessary, to make 
extracts from the great classics, in order that they 
may not be entirely lost to the public. Moreover, 
in the case of Bolingbroke, at least, there would 
seem to be some justification for the neglect into 
which his works, by reason no doubt of their great 
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prolixity have undoubtedly fallen ; since even so 
judicious a critic and so warm an admirer as 
Voltaire wrote of them that the foliage was in such 
profusion as somewhat to obscure and hide from 
the view the flowers of his eloquence. 

In these circumstances, the editor and 
extractor conceives that a volume of excerpts from 
the political works of Lord Bohngbroke will do no 
harm and may even do the public some good, in- 
asmuch as a foretaste, as it were, of that great 
man's writings (and this he ventures to hope 
the public will find presented to them in accept- 
able shape in the present volume) may lead, direct, 
encourage, and stimulate that large section of the 
reading public which has no acquaintance with 
Bolingbroke, thoroughly to explore his works. 

STUART ERSKINE. 
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FROM "THE LETTER TO SIR WILLIAM 
WINDHAM." 

THE FALSE BEHAVIOUR OF FALSE FRIENDS. 

From our enemies we expect evil treatment of 
every sort ; we are prepared for it, we are ani- 
mated by it, and we sometimes triumph in it ; 
but when our friends abandon us, when they 
wound us, and when they take to do this an 
occasion where we stand the most in need of their 
support, and have the best title to it, the firmest 
mind finds it hard to resist. 

THE DOCTRINE OF DISSENT. 

The good of society may require that no person 
should be deprived of the protection of the govern- 
ment on account of his opinion in religious matters; 
but it does not follow from hence that men ought 
to be entrusted in any degree with the preserva- 
tion of the establishment who must, to be con- 
sistent with their principles, endeavour the sub- 
version of what is established. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

You know the nature of that assembly ; they 
grow, like hounds, fond of the man who shows 
them game, and by whose halloo they are used to 
be encouraged. 
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THE CHARACTER AND POLITICAL CONDUCT OF 
THE EARL OF OXFORD.* 

The minister who was at their head shewed 
himself every day incapable of that atten- 
tion, that method, that comprehension of 
different matters which the first post in 
such a government as ours requires in quiet 
times. He was the first spring of all our , 
motion by his credit with the Queen, and his con- ; 
currence was necessary to everything we did , 
by his rank in the state, and yet this man seemed 
to be sometimes asleep and sometimes at play. ": 
He neglected the thread of business, which was 
carried on for this reason with less despatch and 
less advantage in the proper channels, and he kept 
none in his own hands. He negotiated indeed by | 
fits and starts, by little tools and indirect ways, 
and thus his activity became as hurtful as his in- 
dolence, of which I could produfce some remark- 
able instances. . . . The Peacet had been 
judged with reason to be the only solid foundation 
whereupon we could erect a Tory system, and yet 
when it was made we found ourselves at a full 
stand. Nay, the very work which ought to have 
been the basis of our strength was in part de- 
molished before our eyes, and we were stoned 
with the ruin of it. Whilst this was doing 
Oxford looked on as if he had not been a party to 
all which had passed, broke now and then a jest 

* Lord High Treasurer in the Tory Administration of 1710. — S. E. 
jThat of Utrecht. 
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which savoured of the inns of court and the bad 
company in which he had been bred, and on those 
occasions when his station obliged him to speak 
of business was absolutely unintelligible. Whether 
this man ever had any determined view besides 
that of raising his family is, I believe, a problema- 
tical question in the world. My opinion is that 
he never had any other. The conduct of a 
minister who proposes to himself a great and 
noble object, and who pursues it steadily, may seem 
for a while a riddle to the world, especially in a 
government like ours, where numbers of men, 
different in their characters and different in their 
interests, are at all times to be managed ; where 
public affairs are exposed to more accidents and 
greater hazards than in other countries, and 
where by consequence he who is at the head of 
business will find himself often distracted by 
measures which have no relation to his purpose, 
and obliged to bend himself to things which are in 
some degree contrary to his main design. The 
ocean which environs us is an emblem of 
our government, and the pilot and the minister 
are in similar circumstances. It seldom happens 
that either of them can steer a direct course, and 
they both arrive at their ports by means which 
frequently seem to carry them from it. But as 
the work advances, the character of him who leads 
it on with real abilities clears up, the appearing 
inconsistencies are reconciled, and when it is once 
consummated the whole shows itself so uniform, 
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SO plain, and so natural, that every dabbler in 
politics will be apt to think he could have done 
the same. But on the other hand, a man who 
proposes no such object, who substitutes artifice 
in the place of ability, who instead of leading 
parties and governing accidents is eternally 
agitated backwards and forwards by both ; who 
begins every day something new, and carries 
nothing on to perfection ; may impose awhile on 
the world, but a little sooner or a little later the 
mystery will be revealed and nothing will be 
found to be couched under it but a thread 
of pitiful expedients, the ultimate end of which 
never extended further than living from 
day to day. Which of these pictures re- 
sembles Oxford most you will determine ? I am 
sorry to be obliged to name him so often, but how 
is it possible to do otherwise while I am speaking of 
times wherein the whole turn of affairs depended 
on his motions and character ? 

I have heard, and I believe truly, that when he 
returned to Windsor in the autumn of 1713, after 
the marriage of his son, he pressed extremely to 
have him created Duke of Newcastle or Earl of 
Clare, and the Queen presuming to hesitate on so 
extraordinary a proposal, he resented this hesita- 
tion in a manner which little became a man who 
had been so lately raised by the profusion of her 
favours upon him. Certain it is that he began 
then to show a still greater remissness in all parts 
of his ministry, and to affect to say that from such 
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a time, the very time I am speaking of, he took no 
share in the direction of affairs, or words to that 
effect. 

He pretended to have discovered intrigues 
which were set on foot against him, and particu- 
larly he complained of the advantage which was 
taken of his absence, during the journey he made 
at his son's marriage, to undermine him with the 
Queen. He is naturally inclined to believe the 
worst, which I take to be a certain mark of a 
mean spirit and wicked soul ; at least I am sure 
the contrary quality, when it is' not due to weak- 
ness of understanding, is the fruit of a generous 
temper and an honest heart. Prone to judge ill of 
all mankind, he will rarely be seduced by his 
credulity, but I never knew a man so capable of 
being the bubble of his distrust and jealousy. He 
was so in this case, though the Queen, who could 
not be ignorant of the truth, said enough to 
undeceive him. But to be undeceived and to own 
himself so was not his play. He hoped by 
cunning to varnish over his want of faith and 
ability. He was desirous to make the world im- 
pute the extraordinary part, or to speak more 
properly, the no part which he acted with the staff 
of treasurer in his hand, to the Queen's withdraw- 
ing her favour from him, pretences utterly ground- 
less when he first made them, and which he 
thought to be real at last. Even the winter 
before the Queen's death, when his credit began 
to wane apace, he might have regained it ; he 
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might have reconciled himself perfectly with all 
his ancient friends, and have acquired the con- 
fidence of the whole party. I say he might have 
done all this, because I am persuaded none of 
those I have named were so convinced of his per- 
fidy, so jaded with his yoke, or so much piqued 
personally against him as I was ; and yet if he 
would have exerted himself in concert with us, to 
improve the few advantages which were left us, 
and toward off the visible danger which threatened 
our persons and our party, I would have stifled 
my private animosity, and would have acted 
under him with as much zeal as ever. But he 
was incapable of taking such a turn. The sum 
of all his policy had been to amuse the Whigs, the 
Tories, and the Jacobites as long as he could, and 
to keep his power as long as he amused them. 
When it became impossible to amuse mankind 
any longer, he appeared plainly at the end of his 
line. 

By a secret correspondence with the late Earl 
of HaHfax,* and by the intrigues of his brother 
and other fanatical relations he had endeavoured 
to keep some hold on the Whigs. The Tories 
were attached to him first by the heat of a revolu- 
tion in the ministry, by their hatred of the people -- 
who were discarded, and by the fond hopes which 
it is easy to give at the setting out of a new 
administration. Afterwards he held out the peace 
in prospect to them and to the Jacobites separately, ^ 

•A great orator, knave and Whig.— S.E. 
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as an event which must be brought about before 
he could effectually serve either. You cannot have 
forgot how things which he pressed were put off, 
on every occasiorT, till the peace ; the peace was to 
be the date of a new administration and the 
period at which the millenary year of Toryism 
should begin. Thus were the Tories at that time 
amused ; and since my exile I have had the 
opportunity of knowing certainly and circumstan- 
tially that the Jacobites were treated in the same 
manner, and that the Pretender was made, through 
the French minister, to expect that measures 
should be taken for his restoration, as soon as the 
peace had rendered them practicable. He was to 
attempt nothing, his partisans were to be still, 
Oxford undertook for all. 

After many delays, fatal to the general interests 
of Europe, this peace was signed ; and the only 
considerable thing which he brought about after- 
wards was the marriage I have mentioned above ; 
and by it an accession of riches and honour to a 
family whose estate was very mean, and whose 
illustration before this time I never met with any- 
where, but in the vain discourses which he used to 
hold over claret. If he kept his word with any of 
the parties above-mentioned, it must be supposed 
he did so with the Whigs ; for as to us, we saw 
nothing after the peace but increase of mortifica- 
tion and nearer approaches to ruin. Not a step 
was made towards completing the settlement of 
Europe, which the treaties of Utrecht and Radstat 
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left imperfect ; towards fortifying and establish- 
ing the Tory party ; towards securing those who 
had been the principal actors in the administra- 
tion, against future events. We had proceeded in 
a confidence that these things should immediately 
follow the conclusion of the peace ; he had never, 
I dare swear, entertained a thought concerning 
them. As soon as the last hand was given to 
the fortune of his family he abandoned his 
mistress, his friends, and his party, who had borne 
him so many years on their shoulders ; and 
I was present when this want of faith was 
reproached to him in the plainest and strongest 
terms by one of the honestest men in Britain* 
and before some of the most considerable Tories.t 
Even his impudence failed him on this occasion ; 
he did not so much as attempt an excuse. 

He could not keep his word which he had given 
the Pretender and his adherents, because he had 
formed no party to support him in such a design. 
He was sure of having the Whigs against him if 
he made the attempt, and he was not sure of 
having the Tories for him. In this state of con- 
fusion and distress, to which he had reduced him- 
self and us, you remember the part he acted. He 
was the spy of the Whigs and voted with us in the 
morning against those very questions which he 
had penned the night before with Walpole and 
others. He kept his post on terms which no man 

•Lord Trevor. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
tDuke of Ormond, Lord Anglesey, Lord Harcourt, and myself, 
in Oxford's lodgings, in St. James's ilouse. — Note by Lord B. 
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but he would have held it on, neither submitting to 
the Queen, nor complying with his friends. He 
would not, or he could not act with us ; and he 
resolved that we should not act without him as 
long as he could hinder it. The Queen's health 
was very precarious, and at her death he hoped by 
these means to deliver us up, bound, as it were, 
hand and foot to our adversaries. On the founda- 
tion of this event he flattered himself that he had 
gained some of the Whigs, and softened at least 
the rest of the party to him. By his secret nego- 
tiations at Hanover he took it for granted that he 
was not only reconciled to that court, but that he 
should, under his present Majesty's reign, have as 
much credit as he had enjoyed under that of the 
Queen. He was weak enough to boast of this, and 
to promise his good offices voluntarily to several, for 
no man was weak enough to think them worth 
being solicited. In a word, you must have heard 
what he answered to Lord Dartmouth and to Mr. 
Bromley, that one should keep the privy seal and 
the other the seals of secretary ; and that Lord 
Cowper makes no scruple of telling how he came to 
offer him the seals of chancellor. When the King 
arrived, he went to Greenwich with an affectation 
of pomp and of favour. Against his suspicious 
character, he was once in his life the bubble of his 
credulity ; and his delusion betrayed him into a 
punishment more severe in any sense than all 
which happened to him since, or than perpetual 
exile ; he was affronted in the manner in which he 
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was presented to the King. The meanest subject 
would have been received with goodness, the most 
obnoxious with an air of indifference ; but he was 
received with the most distinguishing contempt. 
This treatment he had in the face of the nation. 
The King began his reign, in this instance, with 
punishing the ingratitude, the perfidy, the 
insolence which had been shown to his predecessor. 
Oxford fled from court covered with shame, the 
object of the derision of the Whigs and of the in- 
dignation of the Tories. / 

THE CONDITION OF THE TORY PARTY AT THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 

No people were in such a condition as ours con- 
tinued to be from the autumn of 17 13 to the 
summer following. The Queen's health sunk 
every day. The attack which she had in the 
winter at Windsor served as a warning both to 
those who wished, and to those who feared her 
death, to expect it. The party which opposed 
the court had been continually gaining strength 
by the weakness of our administration ; and by 
this time their numbers were vastly increased, and 
their spirit was raised by the near prospect of the 
succession taking place. We were not at liberty 
to exert the strength we had. We saw our 
danger, and many of us saw the true means of 
avoiding it : but whilst the magic wand was in 
the same hands, this knowledge served only to in- 
crease our uneasiness ; and, whether we would or 
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no, we were forced with our eyes open to walk 
towards the precipice. Every moment we 
became less able, if the Queen lived, to support 
her government ; if she died, to secure ourselves. 
One side was united in a common view, and acted 
upon an uniform plan ; the other had really none 
at all. We knew that we were out of favour at the 
court of Hanover, that we were ^represented there 
as Jacobites, and that the Elector, his present 
Majesty, had been rendered publicly a party to 
that opposition, in spite of which we made the 
peace ; and yet we neither had taken, nor could 
take in our present circumstances, any measures 
to be better or worse there. Thus we languished 
till the 27th of July, 1714, when the Queen dis- 
missed the treasurer. On the Friday following 
she fell into an apoplexy, and died on Sunday, the 
ist of August. 

WHY LORD BOLINGBROKE WAS HATED BY THE 
WHIGS. 
You do me, I dare say, the justice to believe, 
that whilst this state of things lasted I saw very 
well, how little mention soever I might make of it 
at the time, that no man in the ministry, or in 
the party, was so much exposed as myself. I 
could expect no quarter from the Whigs, for I 
had deserved none. There were persons amongst 
them for whom I had great esteem and friendship, 
yet neither with these nor with any others had I 
preserved a secret correspondence, which might 
be of use to me in the day of distress ; and besides 
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the general character of my party, I knew that par- 
ticular prejudices were entertained against me at 
Hanover. The Whigs wanted nothing but an 
opportunity of attacking the peace, and it could 
hardly be imagined that they would stop there. 
In which case I knew that they could have hold 
of no man so much as myself; the instructions, 
the orders, the memorials had been drawn by me, 
the correspondence relating to it in France, and 
everywhere else, had been carried on by me ; in a 
word my hand appeared to almost every paper 
which had been writ in the whole course of the 
negotiation. To all these considerations I added 
that of the weight of personal resentment which I 
had created against myself at home and abroad in 
part unavoidably by the share I was obliged to 
take in these affairs ; in part, if you will, un- 
necessarily by the warmth of my temper, and by 
some unguarded expressions, for which I have no 
excuse to make but that which Tacitus makes 
for his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, Honestius 
putabam offendere quain odisse. 

THE STATE OF BRITAIN AND OF THE TORY PARTY 
AT THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. 

The thunder had long grumbled in the air ; and 
yet when the bolt fell most of our party appeared 
as much surprised as if they had had no reason to 
expect it. There was a perfect calm and uni- 
versal submission through the whole kingdom. '' 
The Chevalier indeed set out as if his design had 
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been to gain the coast and to embark for Great 
Britain ; and the court of France made a merit to 
themselves of stopping him and obliging him to 
return. But this, to my certain knowledge, was a 
farce acted by concert, to keep up an opinion of his 
character, when all opinion of his cause seemed 
to be at an end. He owned this concert to me at 
Bar, on the occasion of my telling him that he 
would have found no party ready to receive him 
and that the enterprise would have been to the 
last degree extravagant. He was at this time far 
from having any encouragement ; no party 
numerous enough to make the least disturbance 
was formed in his favour. The menaces of the 
Whigs, backed by some very rash declarations, by 
little circumstances of humour which frequently 
offend more than real injuries, and by the entire 
change of all the persons in employment, blew up 
the coals. 

THE HOPES OF THE TORIES. 

At iirst many of the Tories had been made to 
entertain some faint hopes that they would be per- 
mitted to live in peace. I have been assured 
that the King left Hanover in that resolution. 
Happy had it been for him and for us if 
he had continued in it, if the moderation of 
his temper had not been overborne by the 
violence of party and his and the national 
interest sacrificed to the passions of a few. 
Others there were among the Tories who had 
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flattered themselves with much greater expecta- 
tions than these, and who had depended not on 
such imaginary favour and dangerous advance- 
ment as was offered them afterwards, but on real 
credit and substantial power under the new 
government. Such impressions on the mind of 
men had rendered the two Houses of Parliament, 
which were then sitting, as good courtiers to King 
George as ever they had been to Queen Anne. But 
all these hopes being at once and with violence 
extinguished, despair succeeded in their room. 

THE CONDUCT OF THE WHIGS ON THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. 

The Whigs came to the opening of this Parlia- 
ment* full of as much violence as could possess 
men who expected to make their court, to con- 
firm themselves in power and to gratify their 
resentments by the same measures. I have heard 
that it was a dispute among the ministers, how 
far this spirit should be indulged, and that the 
King was determined, or confirmed in a determina- 
tion, to consent to the prosecutions, and to give 
the reins to the party, by the representations that 
were made to him, that great difficulties would 
arise in the conduct of the session if the court 
should appear inclined to check this spirit ; and 

by Mr. W 'st undertaking to carry all the 

business successfully through the House of 



* The first of George X.— S.E. 
t Robert Walpole. 
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Commons if they were at liberty. Such has often 
been the unhappy fate of our princes ; a real 
necessity sometimes, and sometimes a seeming 
\J one, has forced them to compound with a part of 
the nation at the expense of the whole ; and the 
success of their business for one year has been 
purchased at the price of public disorder for 
many. 

THE PARIS JACOBITES. 

I arrived at Paris towards the end of July, 1715. 

You will observe that all I was charged with, and 

all by consequence that I am answerable for, 

was to solicit this court,* and to dispose them to 

grant us the succours necessary to make the 

attempt, t as soon as we should know certainly 

from England in what it was desired that these 

succours should consist, and whether they should 

be sent. Here I found a multitude of people at 

work, and everyone doing what seemed good in 

his own eyes ; no subordination, no order, no 

concert. Persons concerned in the management 

of these affairs upon former occasions have 

assured me this is always the case. It might be 

so in some degree ; but I believe never so much 

as now. The Jacobites had brought one another 

up to look on the success of the present designs 

as infallible. Every meeting-house which the 

populace demolished, every little drunken riot 

which happened served to confirm them in these 

* The Court of France. 

fOn the Throne of Great Britain in behalf of Prince James. 
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sanguine expectations ; and there was hardly one 
amongst them who would lose the air of contribut- 
ing by his intrigues to the restoration, which he 
took it for granted would be brought about with- 
out him, in a very few weeks. Care and hope sat 
on every busy Irish face. Those who could not 
write and read had letters to show, and those who 
had not arrived at this pitch of erudition had 
their secrets to whisper. No sex was excluded 
from this ministry. Fanny Oglethorpe, whom you 
must have seen in England, kept her corner in it, 
and Olive Trant was the great wheel of our machine. 

THE chevalier's BEST FRIEND. "^ 

When I arrived at Paris, the King (Louis XIV.) 
had already gone to Marly, where the indisposi- 
tion which he had begun to feel at Versailles in- 
creased upon him. He was the best friend the 
Chevalier had ; and when I engaged in this busi- 
ness my principal dependence was on his personal 
character. This failed me to a great degree ; he 
was not in a condition to exert the same vigour as 
formerly. The ministers who saw so great an 
event as his death to be probably at hand, a certain 
minority, an uncertain regency, perhaps confusion, at 
best a new phase of government and a new system of 
affairs, would not for their own sakes,as well as for the 
sake of the public, venture to engage far in any new 
measures. All I had to negotiate by myself first 
and in conjunction with the Duke of Ormond,* 

*This was the celebrated Jacobite Duke of Ormond whose title 
was attainted by parliament, and who headed an abortive rising in 
the West of England in 1715.-8. E. 
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soon afterwards languished with the King. My 
hopes sank as he declined, and died when he ex- 
pired. 

HOW VIRTUE IS MADE. 
We not only endeavour to impose on the world, 
but even on ourselves. We disguise our weak- 
ness, and work up in our minds an opinion that the 
measure which we fall into by the natural or 
habitual imperfections of our character, is the effect 
of a principle of prudence or of some other virtue. 

THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1688. 

The exile of the Royal Family, under Cromwell's 
usurpation, was the principal cause of all those 
misfortunes in which Britain has been involved, as 
well as many of those which have happened to the 
rest of Europe, during more than half a century. 
The two brothers, Charles and James, became then 
infected with popery to such degrees as their 
different characters admitted of Charles had parts, 
and his good understanding served as an antidote 
to repel the poison. James, the simplest man of 
his time, drank off the whole chalice. The poison 
met in his composition, with all the fear, all the 
credulity, and all the obstinacy of temper proper 
to increase its virulence and to strengthen its effect. 
The first had always a wrong bias upon him ; he 
connived at the establishment and indirectly con- 
tributed to the growth of that power which after- 
wards disturbed the peace and threatened the 
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liberty of Europe so often ; but he went no farther 
out of the way. The opposition of his parliaments ^, 
and his own reflections stopped him here. The 
prince and the people were indeed mutually 
jealous of one anothei", from whence much present 
discord growed, and the foundation of future evils 
was laid ; but his good and his bad qualities com- 
bating still together he maintained during a reign 
of more than twenty years, in some tolerable degree, 
the authority of the crown and the flourishing 
estate of the nation. The last, drunk with super- 
stitious and even enthusiastic zeal, ran headlong 
into his own ruin whilst he endeavoured to precipi- 
tate ours. His parliament and his people did all .^ 
they could to save themselves by winning him. But 
all was in vain ; he had no principle on which they 
could take hold. Even his good qualities worked 
against him, and his love of his country went halves 
with his bigotry. How he succeeded we have heard 
from our fathers. The revolution of 1688 saved the -^ 
nation and ruined the King. 

CHRISTIANITY SEEMINGLY A PARADOX. 

General benevolence and universal charity seem 
to be established in the gospel as the distinguish- / 
ing badges of Christianity. How it happens I 
cannot tell ; but it is so, that in all ages of the 
church the professors of Christianity seem to havcv^ 
been animated by a quite contrary spirit. Whilst 
they were thinly scattered over the world, tolerated 
in some places and established nowhere, their zeal 
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often consumed their charity. Paganism, at that 
time the religion by law established, was insulted 
by many of them ; the ceremonies were disturbed, 
the altars thrown down. As soon as by the favour 
of Constantine their numbers were increased, and 
the reins of government were put into their hands, 
they began to employ the secular arm, not only 
against different religions, but against different 
^^ sects which arose in their own religion. A man 
\ may boldly affirm, that more blood has been shed 
/ J in the disputes between christian and christian, 
i^ than has ever been drawn from the whole body of 
them in the persecutions of the heathen emperors, 
and in the conquests of the Mahometan princes. 
From these they have received quarter, but never 
from one another. The christian religion is 
actually tolerated among the Mahometans, and 
the domes of churches and mosques arise in the 
same city. But it will be hard to find an example, 
where one sect of christians has tolerated another 
which it was in their power to extirpate. They 
have gone farther in these later ages : what was 
practised formerly has been taught since. Perse- 
cution has been reduced into system, and the 
disciples of the meek and humble Jesus have 
avowed a tyranny, which the most barbarous 
conquerors never claimed. The wicked subtilty 
of casuists has established breach of faith with 
those who differ from us, as a duty in opposition 
to faith ; and murder itself has been made one of 
the means of salvation. I know very well that the 
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reformed churches have been far from going those 
cruel lengths ; which are authorized by the doctrine 
as well as example of that of Rome ; though Calvin 
put a flaming sword on the title of a French 
edition of his Institute with this motto Je ne 
suis point venue inettre la paix, mats I' ep^e; but 
I know likewise that the difference lies in the 
means, and not in the aim of their policy. The 
church of England, the most humane of all of 
them would root out every other religion, if it was 
in her power. She would not hang and burn ; 
her measures would be milder and therefore, 
perhaps, more effectual. 

WHY DISSENTERS OUGHT TO BE DISCOURAGED. 

No man ought to be trusted with any share of 
power under a government, who must, to act 
consistently with himself, endeavour the destruc- 
tion of that very government. Shall this proposition 
pass for true, when it is to keep a presbyterian 
from being mayor of a corporation, and shall it 
become false, when it is applied to keep a papist 
from being king. The proposition is equally true 
in both cases ; but the argument drawn from it is 
just so much stronger in the latter than in the 
former case, as the mischiefs, which may result 
from the power and influence of a king, are greater 
than those which can be wrought by a magistrate 
of the lowest order. This seems to my apprehen- 
sion to be argmnentum ad hominem, and I do not 
see by what happydistinction a Jacobite Torycould 

elude the force of it. 
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FROM "SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PRESENT STATE OF THE NATION." 

THE AMBITION OF A WISE PRINCE. 

Bad as our condition is, let us not despair. Not 
to despair of the commonwealth, whatever her 
condition be, is the principle of a true patriot, that 
is, of a faithful servant to his prince and country : 
and we may find an example to this purpose, which 
deserves to be quoted, in a book that is in the 
hands of most people, and that, I hope is not un- 
read at court. I mean the Duke of Sully's 
Memoirs. In them we find that Henry IV. turned 
his whole application to everything that might be 
useful or even convenient to the kingdom, without 
suffering things that happened out of it to pass 
unobserved by him, as soon as he had put an end 
to the civil wars of France and had concluded a 
peace with Spain at Verrins. Is there a man, 
either prince or subject, who can read, without the 
most elevated, and the most tender sentiments, 
the language he held to Sully at this time, when 
he thought himself dying of a great illness he had 
at Monceaux ? " My friend," said he, " I have 
no fear of death. You who have seen me expose 
my life so often, when I might so easily have kept 
out of danger, know this better than any man. 
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FROM SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
STATE OF THE NATION. 

But I must confess that I am unwilling to die 
before I have raised this kingdom to the splendour 
I have proposed to myself; and before I have 
shown my people that I love them like my 
children, by discharging them from a part of the 
taxes that have been laid on them and by govern- 
ing them into gentleness." 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WISE MEN AND FOOLS. 

Wise men are able to do a great deal with a 
little : every knave or fool is ready to do a little 
with a great deal. 
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FROM "THE DISSERTATION UPON 
PARTIES." 

A STATE MAXIM CONTROLLED. 

Though our Kings can do no wrong, and though 
they cannot be called to account by any form our 
constitution prescribes, their ministers may. 
They are answerable for the administrations of 
the government ; each for his particular part, and 
the prime or sole minister, where there happens 
to be one, for the whole. He is so the more, and 
more justly, if he hath affected to render himself 
so by usurping on his fellows, by angling, intrigu- 
ing, whispering and bargaining himself into this 
dangerous post, to which he was not called by the 
general suffrage, nor perhaps by the deliberate 
choice of his master himself. It follows, then, 
that ministers are answerable for everything done 
to the prejudice of the constitution, in the same 
proportion as the preservation of the constitution 
in its purity and vigour, or the fermenting and 
weakening it, are of greater consequence to the 
nation than any other instances of good or bad 
government. 

A CLOAK FOR POLITICAL SINS. 
A reverence for the constitution, and a con- 
scientious regard to the preservation of it, are in 
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the political, like charity in the religious system, 
a cloak to hide a multitude of sins ; and as the per- ' 
formance of all other religious duties will not avail 
in the sight of God without charity, so neither 
will the discharge of this principal duty. 

AN AXIOM. 
It never happens that there is a man of whom 
all speak well, as it rarely, very rarely, happens 
that there is a man of whom all speak ill, except 
those who are hired to speak well. 

THE POWER OF THE BRIBE. 
Every busy, ambitious child of fortune, who 
hath himself a corrupt heart and becomes master 
of a large purse, hath all that is necessary to 
enjoy the expedient of corruption with success. A 
bribe in the hand of the most blundering cox- 
comb that ever disgraced honour and wealth, and 
power, will prevail as' much as in the hand of a man 
of sense, and go farther too, if it weigh more. An 
intriguing chambermaid may slip a bank-note into 
a griping paw as well as the most subtle demon 

of hell. H e* may govern as triumphantly by 

this expedient as the great knight, his brother, 
and the great knight, as Burleigh himself. 

THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. 

Queen Elizabeth designed, and the nation called 
King James to the throne, though the whole 
"Horace Walpole, brother to the notorious Sir Robert. — S.E. 
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Scottish line had been excluded by the will of 
Henry VIII., made indeed under the authority of 
an act of Parliament, and yet little regarded 
either by the parliament or the people. As soon 
as he was on the throne a flattering act of recog- 
nition passed ; for though all princes are flattered 
on their first accession, yet those princes are sure 
to be flattered most who deserve panegyric least. 
In this act the parliament acknowledged, on the 
knees of their hearts (such was the cant of the age) 
the indubitable right by which they declared that 
the crown descended to him immediately on the 
decease of Queen Elizabeth. Of this act, and the 
use which some men, very weakly I think, en- 
deavoured to make of it, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. I would only observe here that 
this is the sera of hereditary right and of all those 
exalted notions concerning the power and pre- 
rogative of kings, and the sacredness of their 
persons. Altogether they composed such a system 
of absurdity as had never been heard of in this 
country till that anointed pedant broached them. 
. . . The principles by which King James and 
King Charles I. governed, and the excesses of 
hierarchical and monarchial power exercised in 
consequence of them, gave great advantage to the 
opposite opinions, and entirely occasioned the 
miseries which followed. Phrensy provoked 
phrensy, and this course of madness infected the 
whole mass of the people. It hath cost us a cen- 
tury to lose our wits and to recover them again. 
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If our grievances under Charles I. had been 
reduced by a sober, regular parliamentary refor- 
mation of the state, or the civil war happening, 
a new government had been established on prin- 
ciples of the constitution, not of faction ; of liberty, 
not of licentiousness, as there was on the abdica- 
tion of James II., we may conclude, both from 
reason and experience, that the absurd and slavish 
doctrines I have mentioned would have been ex- 
ploded early. They would have been buried in 
the recent grave of him who first devised them, 
and the memory of him and of them would have 
stunk together in the nostrils of mankind. But 
the contrary fell out. The state was subverted 
instead of being reformed, and all the fury of 
faction and enthusiasm was employed to destroy 
the constitution to the very foundations. A 
natural consequence followed. If the principles 
of King James's and King Charles's reigns had 
been disgraced by either they would not have risen 
again, but they were only kept down for a time by 
worse, and therefore they rose again at the 
Restoration and revived with the monarchy. Thus 
that epidemical taint with which King James 
infected the minds of men continued upon 
us, and it is scarce hyperbolical to say that this 
prince hath been the original cause of a series of 
misfortunes to this nation, as deplorable as a last- 
ing infection of our air, of our water, or our earth 
would have been. The spirit of his reign was 
maintained in that of his son (for how could it be 
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otherwise when the same ministers were continued 
in power), and the events of both produced the 
civil war. The civil war ended in the death of the 
King and the exile of his family. The exile of 
these princes reconciled them to the religion of 
Rome, and to the politics of foreign nations. 
Charles sipped a little of the poisonous draught, 
but enough, however, to affect his whole conduct. 
As for James, 

"Hie impiger transit 
Spumantem pateram.'" 

He drank the chalice off to the lowest and foulest 
dregs. 

A WEAK MINISTER A WORSE FOE THAN A 
TYRANNICAL PRINCE. 

It is certainly an easier task, and there is some- 
what less provoking as well as less dangerous in it, 
to struggle even with a great prince who stands on 
prerogative than with a weak but profligate 
minister, if he hath the means of corruption in his 
power, and if the luxury and prostitution of the 
age have enabled him to bring it into fashion. 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN LIBERTY FLIES OUT AT 

THE DOOR AND TYRANNY COMES IN AT 

THE WINDOW. 

When a free people crouch, like camels to be 
loaded, the next at hand, no matter who, mounts 
them, and they soon feel the whip and the spur of 
their tyrants, for a tyrant, whether prince or 
minister, resembles the devil in many respects, 
particularly in this. He is often both the tempter 
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and tormentor. He makes the criminal and 
punishes the crime. 

THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF CHARLES II. 

Far from being proud, haughty, or brutal, he had 
not a grain of pride or vanity in his whole com- 
position, but was the most affable, best bred man 
alive. He treated his subjects like noblemen, like 
gentlemen, like freemen, not like vassals or boors. 
Whatever notion he had of his hereditary right he 
owned his obligation for the crown he wore to his 
people, as much as he would have been bound to 
do in reason, in justice, in honour, and in prudence, 
if he had stood at the greatest distance from it in 
the course of his lineal succession and had been 
called to it from the low state in which he was 
before, by the free gift and choice of the people. 
His professions were plausible, and his whole 
behaviour engaging, so that he won upon the 
hearts even whilst he lost the good opinion of his 
subjects, and often balanced their judgment of 
things by their personal inclination. These 
qualities and this part of his conduct went a great 
way to give him credit with his people and a 
hold on their affections. But this was not all ; he 
observed their temper and he complied with it ; he 
yielded to them in points from which he had 
determined, and declared, too, that he never would 
depart. To know when to yield in government is 
at least as necessary as to know when to lose in 
trade, and he who cannot do the first is so little 
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likely to govern a kingdom well, that it is more than 
probable that he would govern a shop ill. King 
Charles gave up to the murmurs of his people, not 
one or two such ministers as may be found almost 
behind every desk; those awkward pageants of 
courts, those wooden images which princes gild 
and then worship, but several great and able 
men ; nay, whole cabals of such who had 
merit with him though they had none with the 
nation. He started often out of the true interest 
of his people, but the voice of his people almost as 
often reclaimed him. He made the first Dutch 
war, but he made the Triple Alliance too. He 
engaged with France in the war of 1672, but he 
made a separate peace with Holland. True it is 
indeed that neither the representation of his Par- 
liament nor the desires of his people could prevail 
on him to go further and to enter in earnest into a 
war against France. But the confidence between 
him and his Parliament was so broken at that 
time that they would not trust him nor he them. 
At this I am not surprised, and for that very 
reason I confess I have always been so at the 
strong and repeated instances made to force him 
into that war, since it cannot surely be better 
policy to drive a prince into a war which he has 
no inclination to make, than it would be to draw 
him into a war if he had no ability to conduct it. 
In home affairs, besides his frequent concessions 
whenever the nation took umbrage at his proceed- 
ings, he passed the Test and the Habeas Corpus 
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Bills, and many others for the public benefit, and I 
scarce remember any popular act which stopped 
at the throne in his time, except that about 
the militia, which he apprehended to be a dangerous 
encroachment on his prerogative ; and another in 
favour of the dissenters, which was contrived, 
meanly enough, to be stolen off the table in the 
House of Lords. 

THE TRUE POINT OF POLITICAL WISDOM. 

Men run into- errors from both extremes ; from 
that of seeing too much as well as that of seeing 
too little, and . . . the most subtle refiners 
are apt to miss the true point of political wisdom, 
which consists in distinguishing justly between 
what is absolutely best in speculation and what is 
the best of things practicable in particular con- 
junctures. 

THE CHARACTER AND TEMPER OF JAMES II. 

The behaviour and conduct of King James II. 
would be sufficient, if there was no other instance, 
and there are thousands, to show that as strong 
prejudices, however got, are the parents, so a weak 
understanding is the nurse of bigotry, and in- 
justice and violence its offsprings. The Prince 
was above fifty when he came to the throne. He 
had great experience of all kinds, particularly of 
the temper of this nation, and of the impossibility 
to attempt to introduce Popery without hazarding 
his crown. But his experience profited him not ; 
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his bigotry drew false conclusions from it. He 
flattered himself that he should be able to play 
parties against one another better than his brother 
had done (which, by the way, was the least of his 
little talents), and to complete his designs by an 
authority which was but too well established. He 
passed, I think, for a sincere man. Perhaps 
he was so, and he spoke always with great 
emphasis of the word of a king, and yet never was 
the meanest word so scandalously broken as his. 
. . . At his accession to the Throne, in council 
first, and after that in full Parliament, in the face 
of the nation he made the strongest declaration in 
/ favour of the constitution in Church and State and 
took his most solemn engagements to defend and 
support it. But bigotry burst thro' all these 
cobwebs, for such they are to men transported by 
a religious delirium, who acquire a strength that 
those who are well have not, and conscientiously 
break all the obligations of morality. 

THE MODERN THEORY OF KINGSHIP. 

A King of Britain is now strictly and properly 
what kings should always be, a member, but the 
/ supreme member or the head of a political body. 
Part of one individual specific whole in every 
j respect, distinct from it or independent of it in 
none. He can move no longer in another orbit 
from his people, and like some superior planet 
attract, repel, influence, and direct their motion by 
his own. He and they are parts of the same 
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system, intimately joined and co-operating to- 
gether, acting and acted upon, limiting and / 
limited, controlling and controlled by one another ; 
and when he ceases to stand in this relation to 
them he ceases to stand in any. The settlements by 
virtue of which he governs are plainly original 
contracts. His institution is plainly conditional 
and he may forfeit his right to allegiance as un- 
'^ deniably and effectually as the subject may forfeit 
\ his right to protection. There are no longer any 
I hidden reserves of authority to be let out on 
/ occasion, and to overflow the rights and privileges 
I of the people. The laws of the land are known, 
\ and they are the sole springs from which the prince ^' 
can derive his pretensions and the people theirs. 

HOW MAN CAN BEST IMITATE GOD AND BEST 
THE DEVIL. 

j^ To govern a society of freemen by a constitution 
\ founded on the eternal rules of right reason, and 
I directed to promote the happiness of the whole 
i and of any individual, is the noblest prerogative 
which can belong to humanity, and if man may be 
said, without profaneness, to imitate God in any j 
case, this is the case. But sure I am he imitates 
the Devil, who is so far from promoting the happi- 
ness of others that he makes his own happiness to 
consist in the misery of others ; who governs by no 
rule but that of his passions, whatever appearances 
he is forced sometimes to put on ; who endeavours 
to corrupt the innocent and to enslave the free ; 
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whose business is to seduce or betray ; whose 
pleasure is to damn ; and whose triumph is to 
torment. Odious and execrable as this character is, 
it is the character of every prince who makes use 
of his power to subvert, or even to weaken that 
constitution which ought to be the rule of his 
government. When such a prince fills the throne 
with superior parts, liberty is in the utmost peril, 
nor does the danger diminish in proportion if he 
happens to want them. 

SLOTH AND LUXURY DANGEROUS TO LIBERTY. 

We do not read I think of more than one nation* 
who refused liberty when it was offered to 
them, but we read of many and have almost 
seen some who lost it through their own fault, by 
the plain and necessary consequences of their own 
conduct when they were in full possession of it, 
and had the means of securing it effectually in 
their favour. A wise and brave people will neither 
be cozened nor bullied out of their liberty ; but a 
wise and brave people may cease to be such ; they 
may degenerate ; they may sink into sloth and 
luxury ; they may resign themselves to a treach- 
erous conduct ; or abet the enemies of the 
constitution, under a notion of supporting the 
friends of government ; they may want the sense 
to discern their danger in time, or the courage to 
resist when it stares them in the face. 

*The Cappadocians. FMa Strabo. Lib. 12. — " Libertatem repudi- 
averunt, ut quam sibi dicerent intolerabilem." Note by Lord 
Bolingbroke. 
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CORRUPTION SUBVERSIVE OF LIBERTY. 
A free people may be sometimes betrayed, but 
no people will betray themselves and sacrifice 
their liberty unless they fall into a state of 
universal corruption, and when they are once 
fallen into such a state they will be sure to lose 
what they desire no longer to enjoy. 

THE LAST HOME OF LIBERTY. 

. . . If the people of this island should suffer 
their liberties to be at any time ravished or stolen 
from them they would incur greater blame, and 
deserve by consequence less pity than any enslaved 
and oppressed people ever did. By how much true 
liberty (that is liberty stated and ascertained by 
law in equal opposition to popular license and 
arbitrary will) hath been boldly asserted more 
widely, or more successfully improved and more 
firmly estabHshed in this than in other countries ; 
by so much the more heavy would condemnation 
prove in the case that is here supposed. The 
virtue of our ancestors, to whom all these advan- 
tages are owing, would aggravate the guilt and the 
infamy of their degenerate posterity. There have 
been ages of gold and of silver and of brass and of 
iron in our little world, as in the great world, 
though not in the same order. In which of these 
ages we are at present, let others decide. This at 
least is certain, that in all these ages Britain hath 
been the temple, as it were, of liberty; whilst her 
sacred fires have been extinguished in other 
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countries, here they have been religiously kept 
alive. Here she hath her saints, her confessors, 
and a whole army of martyrs that the gates of hell 
hath not hitherto prevailed against her, so that if a 
final reverse is to happen ; if servility and servitude 
are to over-run the whole world like injustice, and 
liberty is to retire from it like Astrasa, our portion 
of the abandoned globe will have at least the 
mournful honour, whenever it happens, of showing 
her last, her parting steps. 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

The Ancient Britons are to us the aborigines of 
our island. We discover little of them through 
the gloom of antiquity, and we see nothing beyond 
them. This, however, we know, they were free- 
men. Caesar, who visited them in a hostile 
manner, but did not conquer them, perhaps was 
beaten by them,* Cassar, I say, bestows very 
liberally the title of Kings upon their chieftains, and 
the compilers of fabulous traditions deduce a 
series of their monarchs from Samothes, a con- 
temporary of Nimrod. But Caesar affected to 
swell the account of his expedition with pompous 
names, and these writers, like those whom Strabo 
mentions, endeavoured to recommend themselves 
by publishing romances to an ignorant generation 
instead of histories. These supposed monarchs 
were the heads of little clans ; Reguli, vel melioris 

•"Tertia prsesitis ostendit Terga Britannis." — Note by Lord 
Bolingbroke. 
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NotcB Nobilis ; and if our island knew the 
authority of the kingly sort in those days, it was 
that of occasional and temporary monarchs 
elected in great exigencies, communi consitio 
suffragiis multitudinis, like Cassivelaunus in Britain 
or Vercingetorix in Gaul; for in some cases, 
examples taken from either of these people will 
conclude for both. The Kings who ruled in 
Britain after the Romans abandoned the Island, 
in the beginning of the Sth century, held their 
authority from the people and governed under the 
control of national assemblies, as we have great 
reason to believe and none to doubt. In short, as 
far as we can look back, a lawless power, a govern- 
ment by will, never prevailed in Britain. 

THE SAXONS AND THEIR KINGS. 

The Saxons had kings as well as the Britons. 
The manner in which they established them- 
selves, and the long wars they waged for and 
against the Britons, led to and maintained 
monarchial will among them. But these kings 
were in their first institution ; no doubt as Tacitus 
describes the German kings and princes to have 
been — chiefs who persuaded rather than com- 
manded ; and who were heard in the public 
assembHes of the nation, according as their age, 
their nobility, their military fame, or their elo- 
quence gave them authority. How many doughty 
monarchs in late and more polite ages would have 
slept in cottages and have worked in stalls instead 
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of inhabiting palaces and being cushioned up in 
thrones if this rule of government had continued 
in force ? But the Saxon kings grew into power 
in time, and among them, as among other 
natures, birth instead of merit became for the sake 
of order and tranquillity a title to the throne. How- 
ever, although these princes might command, and 
were no longer under the necessity of governing 
by persuasion, they were still under that of 
governing to the satisfaction of the people. By 
what other expedient could they govern men who 
were wise enough to preserve and exercise the 
right of electing their civil magistrates and their 
military officers, and the system of whose govern- 
ment was upheld and carried on by a gradation of 
popular assemblies from the inferior courts to the 
high court of Parliament ; for such, or very near 
such, was the Witena Gemote in nature and 
effect, whenever the word Parliament came into 
use. 

THE BEST OF ALL POSSIBLE GOVERNMENTS. 

Few men even in this age are so shamefully 
unacquainted with the history of their country as 
to be ignorant of the principal events and signal 
revolutions which have happened since the Nor- 
man ffira. One continued design against liberty 
hath been carried on by various methods almost 
in every reign. In many the struggles have been 
violent and bloody. But liberty still hath 
triumphed over force, over treachery, over corrup- 
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tion, and even under oppression. The altars of 

tyranny have been demohshed as soon as raised, 

nay, even whilst they were raising, and the priests 

of that idol have been hewn to pieces ; so that I 

I will affirm, without the least apprehension of 

I being disproved, that our constitution is brought 

/ nearer than any other constitution ever was to the >/' 

^ost perfect idea of a free system of government. 

THE FRUIT OF THE TREE OF LIBERTY. 

If liberty be that delicious and wholesome fruit 
on which the British nation hath fed for so many 
ages, and to which we owe our riches, our strength, 
and all the advantages we boast of, the British 
constitution is the tree that bears this fruit, and 
will continue to bear it as long as we are careful 
to fence it in and trench it round against the 
beasts of the field and the insects of the earth. To 
speak without a figure, our constitution is a system 
of government suited to the genius of our nation v 
and even to our situation. The experience of 
many hundred years hath shown that by preserv- 
ing this constitution inviolate, or by drawing it 
back to the principles on which it was originally 
founded, whenever it shall be made to swerve 
from them, we may secure to ourselves and to our 
latest posterity the possession of that liberty which 
we have long enjoyed. What would we more ? 
What other liberty than this do we seek ? And 
if we seek no other, is not this marked out in such 
characters as he that runs may read ? As 
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our constitution therefore ought to be, what it 
seldom is, the rule of government, so let us make 
the conformity or repugnance of things to this 
i constitution the rule by which we accept them as 
^favourable, or reject them as dangerous to liberty. 

ENEMIES TO LIBERTY AND THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

They who talk of liberty in Britain on any other 
principles than those of the British constitution, 
-V- talk impertinently at best, and much charity is 

requisite to believe no worse of them. But they 
who distinguish between practicable and imprac- 
ticable liberty in order to insinuate what they 
mean (or they mean nothing), that the liberty 
established by the true scheme of our constitution is 
J of the impracticable kind ; and they who en- 
deavour both in speculation and practice to elude 
and pervert the forms, and to ridicule and explode 
the spirit of this constitution, these men are 
enemies, open and avowed enemies to it, and by 
consequence to British liberty, which cannot be 
supported on any other bottom. 

PESTS OF SOCIETY. 
Some men there are, the pests of society I 
thrnk them, who pretend a great regard to 
religion in general, but who take every opportunity 
of declaiming publicly against that system of 
i religion, or at least against that Church establish- 
ment which is received in Britain. Just so the" 
men of whom I have been speaking affect a great 
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regard to liberty in general, but they dislike so _/ 
much the system of liberty established in Britain 
that they are incessant in their endeavours to 
puzzle the plainest thing in the world, and to re- 
fine and distinguish away the life and strength of 
our constitution in favour of the little present 
momentary turns which they are retained to serve. 
What now would be the consequence if all these 
endeavours should succeed ? I am persuaded that 
the great philosophers, divines, lawyers, and 
politicians who exert them, have not yet prepared 
and agreed upon the plans of a new religion, and 
of new constitutions in Church and State. We 
should find ourselves therefore without any form ' 
of religion or civil government. The first set of 
these missionaries would take off all the restraints 
of religion from the governed, and the latter set 
would remove or render ineffectual all the limita- 
tions and controls which liberty hath prescribed 
to those that govern, and disjoint the whole frame 
of our constitution. Entire dissolution of manners, 
confusion, anarchy, or perhaps absolute monarchy, 
would follow ; for it is possible, nay, probable, that 
in such a state as this, and amidst such a rout of 
lawless savages, men would choose this govern- 
ment, absurd as it is, rather than have no govern- 
ment at all. 

HOW WE SHOULD REGARD OUR CONSTITUTION. 

It is high time we should all learn, if that be 
still possible, to value ourselves in the first place 
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on our zeal for the constitution ; to make all 
governments, and much more, all parties, bow to 
that and to suffer that to bow to none. But how 
shall this constitution be known unless we make 
it the subject of careful inquiry and of frequent 
and sober reflection ? Or unknown, how shall it 
become what it ought to be, the object of our 
admiration, our love and our zeal ? Many of those 
who reap the greatest advantages from it, pass it 
by unregarded, with equal folly and ingratitude. 
Many take a transient, inattentive view of it ; 
many again consider it part only, or behold it 
in a narrow, pedantic light. Instead of this we 
should view it often. We should pierce through 
the form to the soul of it ; we should contemplate 
the noble object in all its parts, and in the whole, 
and render it as familiar to our intellectual sight as 
the most sensible objects are to our corporeal 
sight. Quam ilia ardentes amoves exitavit suividere- 
tur. Well may it be allowed me to apply to so 
glorious an effort of human wisdom what TuUy 
says after Plato in Phaedrus, if I mistake not, of 
wisdom herself. 

THE WHOLE DUTY OF PEERS. 

When the Commons are assisted by the Peers 
in their reasonable endeavours to promote or 
restore frugality, to secure liberty, and to correct 
all sorts of mal-administration; the Peers will 
have both collectively and separately a credit with 
the people, by which they may contribute to check 
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the latter whenever a House of Commons shall 
grow unreasonable, factious or seditious. But if 
the Peers of the Realm neglect or oppose the 
Commons in their just attempts, and forfeit by 
consequence the character of impartiality and 
even the air of independency, the Peers will then 
add little strength to the Crown whenever the 
evil day comes, and have as little power to prevent 
it from coming./ 
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FROM "LETTERS ON THE STUDY 
AND USE OF HISTORY." 

ANCIENT TRADITIONS. 

Ancient traditions are a heap of fables, under 
which some particular truths, inscrutable and 
therefore useless to mankind, may lie concealed ; 
which have a just pretence to nothing more, and 
yet impose themselves upon us and become, under 
the venerable name of ancient history, the founda- 
tions of modern fables, the materials with which 
so many systems of fancy have been erected. 

HISTORIES. 

Some are to be read, some are to be studied, 
and some may be neglected entirely, not only 
without detriment but with advantage. Some 
are the proper objects of one man's curiosity, 
some of another's, and some of all men's ; but all 
history is not an object of curiosity for any man. 
He who improperly, wantonly, and absurdly 
makes it so, indulges a sort of canine appetite. 
The curiosity of one, like the hunger of the other, 
devours ravenously and without distinction what- 
ever falls in its way ; but neither of them digests. 
They heap crudity upon crudity, and nourish and 
improve nothing but their distemper. 
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THE GUERDON OF CORRUPT WRITERS. 

Whatever political speculations, instead of 
preparing us to be useful to society and to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, are only systems 
for gratifying private ambition and promoting 
private interests at the public expense ; all such, I 
say, deserve to be burnt and the authors of them 
to starve, like Machiavel, in a jail. 

THE USE OF HISTORY. 

Everyone may make it, who is able to read 
and reflect on what he reads ; and everyone who 
makes it will find, in his degree, the benefit that 
arises from an early acquaintance contracted in 
this manner with mankind. We are not only 
passengers or sojourners in this world, but we are 
absolute strangers at the first step we make in it. 
Our guides are often ignorant, often unfaithful. 
By this map of the country, which history 
spreads before us, we may learn if we please, to 
guide ourselves. In our journey through it we 
are beset on every side, we are besieged some- 
times even in our strongest holds. Terrors and 
temptations, conducted by the passions of other 
men, assault us ; and our own passions, that 
correspond with these, betray us. History is a 
collection of the journals of those who have 
travelled through the same country, and been 
exposed to the same accidents ; and their good and 
their ill success are equally instructive. In this 
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pursuit of knowledge an immense field is opened 
to us ; general histories, sacred and profane ; the 
histories of particular countries, particular events, 
particular men, memorials, anecdotes, travels. 
But we must not ramble in the field without 
discernment or choice, nor even with these must 
we ramble too long. 

RESISTANCE TO THE COMMONS JUSTIFIED BY 
RESISTANCE TO THE PRINCE. 

. . . There cannot be a greater absurdity 
than to affirm that the people have a remedy in 
resistance, when their prince attempts to enslave 
them, but that they have none when their repre- 
sentatives sell themselves and them. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
The precise point at which the scales of power 
turn, like that of the solstice in either tropic, is 
imperceptible to common observation ; and in 
one case as in the other, some progress must be 
made in the new direction, before the change is 
perceived. They who are in the sinking scale 
(for in the political balance of power, unlike all 
others, the scale that is empty sinks, and that 
which is full rises), they who are in the sinking 
scale do not easily come off from the habitual pre- 
judices of superior wealth, or power, or skill, or 
courage, nor from the confidence that their pre- 
judices inspire. They who are in the rising scale 
do not immediately feel their strength, nor 
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assume that confidence in it which successful 
experience gives them afterwards. They who are 
the most concerned to watch the variations of this 
balance, misjudge often in the same manner, and 
from the same prejudices. They continue to 
dread a power no longer able to hurt them, or 
they continue to have no apprehensions of a 
power that grows daily more formidable. 

TWO PRINCES. 

If the King of France (Louis XIV.) became an 
object of aversion on account of any invasions he 
made, any deviations from public faith, any 
barbarities exercised where his arms prevailed, or 
the persecution of his Protestant subjects ; the 
Emperor (German) deserved to be such an object 
at least as much as he, on the same accounts. 
The Emperor was so too, but with this difference 
relatively to the political system of the rest ; 
the Austrian ambition and bigotry exerted them- 
selves in different countries, whose interests were 
not considered as a part of this system ; for other- 
wise there would have been as much reason for 
assisting the people of Hungary and of Transyl- 
vania against the Emperor, as there had been 
formerly for assisting the people of the united 
provinces against Spain, or as there had been 
lately for assisting them against France ; but the 
ambition and bigotry of Louis XIV. were exerted 
in the Low Countries, on the Rhine, in Italy, and 
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Spain, in the very midst of this system, if I may 
say so, and with success that could not fail to 
subvert it in time. The power of the House of 
Austria that had been feared too long, was feared 
no longer ; and that of the House of Bourbon, by 
having been feared too late, was now grown 
terrible. 

HOW THE BALANCE OF POWER MAY BE PRESERVED. 

The scales of the balance of power will never be 
exactly poised, nor in the precise point of equality 
either discernible or necessary to be discerned. 
It is sufficient in this, as in other human affairs, 
that the deviation be not too great. Some there 
will always be. A constant attention to these 
deviations is therefore necessary. When they are 
little their increase may be easily prevented by 
early care, and the precautions that good policy 
suggests. But when they become great for want 
of this care and these precautions, or by the force 
of unseen events, more vigour is to be exerted 
and greater efforts to be made. But even in such 
cases, much reflection is necessary, on all the 
circumstances that form the conjuncture ; lest, by 
attacking with ill success, the deviation be con- 
firmed, and the power that is deemed already 
exorbitant become more so ; and lest, by attack- 
ing with good success, whilst one scale is pil- 
laged, too much weight of power be thrown into 
the other. In such cases he who has considered 
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in the histories of former ages the strange r.evolu- 
tions that time produces and the perpetual flux 
and reflux of public as well as private fortunes, of 
kingdoms and states as well of those who govern 
or have governed in them, will incline to think, 
that if the scales can be brought back by a war, 
nearly, though not exactly, to the point they were 
at before this great deviation from it, the rest 
may be left to accidents, and to the use that good 
policy is able to make of them. 

UTILITY THE MEASURE OF VICTORIES. 
The glory of taking towns and winning battles 
is to be measured by the utihty that results from ' 
these victories. Victories that bring honour to 
the arms, may bring shame to the councils, of a 
nation. To win a battle, to take a town, is the 
glory of a general, and of an army, of this glory 
we had a very large share in the course of the 
war. But the glory of a nation is to proportion 
the ends she proposes, to her interest and her 
strength ; the means she employs, to the end she 
proposes, and the vigour she exerts to both. 

THE PROPHECY OF NOAH. 
Allow me to make ... a short reflection 
or two on this prophecy, and the completion of it 
as they stand recorded in the Pentateuch, out of 
many that might be made. The terms of the 
prophecy, then, are not very clear ; and the curse 
pronounced in it contradicts all our notions ol 
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order and of justice. One is tempted to think 
that the patriarch was still drunk ; and that no 
man in his senses could hold such language, or 
pass such a sentence. Certain it is, that no 
writer but a Jew could impute to the economy of 
Divine providence the accomplishment of such a 
prediction, nor make the Supreme Being the 
executor of such a curse. 

THE FIRST STAGES OF HISTORY. 

The nature of man, and the constant course of 
human affairs, render it impossible that the first 
stages of any new nation which forms itself, 
should afford authentic materials for history. 
We have none such concerning the originals of 
any of these nations that actually subsist. Shall 
we expect to find them concerning the originals 
of nations dispersed, or extinguished, two or three 
thousand years ago ? If a thread of dark and 
uncertain traditions, therefore, is made, as it 
commonly is*, the introduction to history, we 
should touch it lightly, and run swiftly over it, far 
from insisting on it, either as authors or readers. 
Such introductions are at best no more than 
fanciful preludes that try the instruments and 
precede the concert. He must be void of judgment 
and taste, one would think, who can take the first 
for true history or the last for true harmony. 
INSULAR PRIDE AND FOLLY. 

There is scarce any folly or vice more 
epidemical among the sons of men, than that 
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ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by which the people 
of each country are apt to prefer themselves to 
those of every other ; and to make their own 
customs and manners and opinions the standards 
of right and wrong, of true and false. The 
Chinese mandarins were strangely surprised, and 
almost incredulous when the Jesuits showed them 
how small a figure their empire made in the 
general map of the world. The Samojedes 
wondered much at the Czar of Muscovy for not 
living among them ; and the Hottentot who re- 
turned from Europe stripped himself naked as 
soon as he came home, put on his bracelets of 
guts and garbage, and grew stinking and lowly as 
fast as he could. 

ART, INDUSTRY, AND GENIUS. 

The school of example ... is the world ; 
and the masters of this school are history and 
experience. I am far from contending that the 
former is preferable to the latter. I think upon 
the whole otherwise; but this I say, that the 
former is absolutely necessary to prepare us for 
the latter ; and to accompany us whilst we are 
under the discipline of the latter, that is, through 
the whole course of our lives. No doubt some 
few men may be quoted to whom nature gave 
what art and industry can give to no man. But 
such examples will prove nothing against me, 
because I admit that the study of history, with- 
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out experience, is insufficient ; but assert that 
experience itself is so without genius. Genius is 
preferable to the other two ; but I would wish to 
find the three together ; for how great soever a 
genius may be, and how much soever he may 
acquire new light and heat, as he proceeds in his 
rapid course, certain it is that he will never shine 
with the full lustre, nor shed the full influence, he 
is capable of, unless to his own experience he adds 
the experience of other men and other ages. 
Genius, without improvement, at least, is like 
what comets were once thought to be, a blazing 
meteor, irregular in his course and dangerous in 
his approach ; of no use to any system, and able to 
destroy any. Mere sons of earth, if they have 
experience without any knowledge of the history 
of the world, are but half scholars in the science 
of mankind, and if they are conversant in history 
without experience, they are worse than ignorant ; 
they are pedants, always incapable, always 
meddling, and presuming. The man who has all 
three, is an honour to his country, and a public 
blessing. 
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AND STUDY." 

THE FOLLY OF CUSTOM. 

As proud as we are of human reason, nothing 
can be more absurd than the general system of 
human life, and human knowledge. This faculty 
of distinguishing true from false, right from 
wrong, and what is agreeable from what is 
repugnant to nature, either by one act or by a 
longer process of intuition, has not been given 
with so sparing a hand, as many appearances 
would make us apt to believe. If it was culti- 
vated, therefore, as early and as carefully as 
might be, and if the exercise of it was left 
generally as free as it ought to be, our common 
notions and opinions would be more consonant to 
truth than they are : and truths being but one 
they would be more uniform likewise. But this 
rightful mistress of human life and knowledge, 
whose proper office is to preside over both, and to 
direct us in the conduct of one, and the pursuit of 
the other, becomes degraded in the intellectual 
economy. She is reduced to a mean and servile 
state, to the vile drudgery of conniving at prin- 
ciples, defending opinions, and confirming habits 
that are none of hers. They, who do her most 
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honour, who consult her oftenest, and obey her 
too, very often, are still guilty of limiting her 
authority according to maxims, and rules and 
schemes, that chance or ignorance or interest 
first devised and that custom sanctified ; custom, 
that result of the passions and prejudices of 
j many, and of the designs of a few ; that ape of 
reason who usurps her seat, exercises her power 
and is obeyed by mankind in her stead. Men 
■^Snd it easy, and government makes it profitable, 
to concur in established systems of speculation 
and practice ; and the whole tune of education 
prepares them to live on credit all their lives. 
Much pains are taken, and time bestowed, to 
teach us what to think. The magazine of the 
memory is stored and stuffed betimes ; but the 
conduct of the understanding is all along 
neglected, and the free exercise of it is, in 
effect, forbid in all places and in terms in some. 

THE FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 

The confirmed prejudices of a thoughtful life 
are as hard to change as the confirmed habits of 
an indolent life ; and as some must trifle away 
age because they have trifled away youth, others 
must labour on in a maze of error, because they 
have wandered there too long to find their 
way out. 

THE WAY TO BE HAPPY THOUGH OLD. 

To set about acquiring the habits of meditation 
and study late in life, is like getting into a go-cart 
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with a grey beard, and learning to walk when 
we have lost the use of our legs. In general the 
foundations of a happy old age must be laid in 
youth ; and, in particular, he who has not culti- 
vated his reason young, will be utterly unable to 
improve it old. Manent ingenia senibus, modo 
permanent studiuni et industria. 

COMMON-PLACE COMPLAINTS. 

Our want of time, and the shortness of human 
life, are some of the principal common-place com- 
plaints, which we prefer against the established 
order of things ; they are the grumblings of the 
vulgar, and the pathetic lamentations of the 
philosopher ; but they are impertinent and im- 
pious in both. The man of business despises the 
man of pleasure, for squandering his time away ; 
the man of pleasure pities or laughs at the man 
of business, for the same thing ; and yet both 
concur superciliously and absurdly to find fault 
with the Supreme Being, for having given them 
so little time. The philosopher, who mis-spends it 
very often as much as the others, joins in the 
same cry and authorizes this impiety. Theo- 
phrastus thought it extremely hard to die at 
ninety, and to go out of the world when he had 
just learned how to live in it. His master 
Aristotle found fault with nature for treating man 
in this respect worse than several other animals ; 
both very unphilosophically ! And I love Seneca 
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the better for his quarrel with the Stagerite on 
this head. We see, in so many instances, a just 
proportion of things, according to their several 
relations to one another, that philosophy should 
leave us to conclude this proportion preserved, 
even where we cannot discern it ; instead of lead- 
ing us to conclude that it is not preserved where 
we do not discern it, or where we think we see 
the contrary. To conclude otherwise is shocking 
presumption. It is to presume that the system of 
the universe would have been more wisely con- 
trived, if creatures of our low rank among in- 
tellectual natures had been called to the Councils 
of the Most High ; or that the Creator ought to 
mend his work by the advice of the creature. 
That life which seems to our self-love so short, 
when we compare it with the ideas we frame of 
eternity, or even with the duration of some other 
beings, will appear sufficient upon a less partial 
view, to all the ends of our creation, and of a just 
proportion in the successive course of genera- 
tions. The term itself is long ; we render it 
short : and the want we complain of flows from 
our profusion not from our poverty. We are all 
arrant spendthrifts ; some of us dissipate our 
estates on the trifles, some on the superfluities, 
and then we all complain that we want the neces- 
saries of life. The much greatest part never re- 
claim, but die bankrupt to God and man. Others 
reclaim late, and they are apt to imagine, when 
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they make up their accounts and see how their 
fund is diminished, that they have not enough 
remaining to live upon, because they have not 
the whole. But they deceive themselves; they 
were richer than they thought, and they were not 
yet poor. If they husband well the remainder, 
it will be found sufficient for all the necessaries, 
and for some of the superfluities, and trifles too, 
perhaps, of life ; but then the former order of 
expense must be inverted ; the necessaries of life 
must be provided, before they put themselves to 
any cost for the trifles or superfluities. 

)F THE NECESSITY OF " REMOUNTING TO FIRST 
PRINCIPLES." 

All men are taught their opinions, at least on 
the most important subjects, by rote ; and are 
bred to defend them with obstinacy. They may 
be taught true opinions ; but whether true or false, 
the same zeal for them, the same attachment to 
them is everywhere inspired alike. The Tartar 
believes as heartily that the soul of Foe inhabits 
in his Dairo, as the Christian beUeves the 
hypostatic union, or any article in the Athana- 
sian Creed. Now this may answer the ends of 
society in seme respects, and do well enough for 
the vulgar of all ranks ; but it is not enough for ' 
the man who cultivates his reason, who is able to 
think, and who ought to think, ior himself. To 
such a man every opinion that he has not himself 
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framed or examined strictly, will pass for nothing 
more than what it really is, the opinion of other 
men, which may be true or false for aught he 
knows. And this is a state of uncertainty, in 
which no such man can remain, with any peace 
of mind, concerning those things that are of 
greatest importance to us here, and may be so 
hereafter. He will make them, therefore, the 
objects of his first and greatest attention. If he 
has lost time he will lose no more ; and when he 
has acquired all the knowledge he is capable of 
acquiring on these subjects, he will be the less 
concerned whether he has time to acquire any 
farther. Should he have passed his life in the 
pleasures or business of the world ; whenever he 
sets about this work, he will soon have the 
advantage over the learned philosopher. For he 
will soon have acquired what is necessary to his 
happiness, and may sit down in the peaceful 
enjoyment of that knowledge ; whilst the other 
continues his search after things that are in their 
nature, to say the best of them, hypothetical, 
precarious, and superfluous. 

TO BE DIFFIDENT OF OURSELVES AND OF 
OTHERS IS NECESSARY. 

Let US be diffident of ourselves, but let us be 
diffident of others too; our own passions may 
lead us to reason wrong ; but the passions and 
interest of others may have the same effect. It 
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is in every man's power who sets about it in 
good earnest to prevent the first ; and when he 
has done so, he will have a conscious certainty 
of it. To prevent the last there is one, and but 
one, sure method ; and that is to remount in the 
survey of our opinions, to the first and even 
remotest principles on which they are founded. 
No respect, no habit, no seeming certainty what- 
ever, must divert us from this ; any affectation of 
diverting it ought to increase our suspicion ; 
and the more important our examination is, the 
more important this method of conducting it 
becomes. Let us not be frighted from it, either 
by the supposed difficulty or length of such an 
inquiry ; for, on the contrary, this is the easiest 
and the shortest, as well as the only sure way of 
arriving at real knowledge, and of being able to 
place the opinions we examine in the different 
classes of true, probable, or false, according to 
the truth, probabilit}', or falsehood of the prin- 
ciples from whence they are deduced. If we 
find these principles false, and that will be the 
case in many instances, we stop our enquiries on 
that head at once ; and save an immense deal 
of time that we should otherwise mis-spend. 
The Mussulman who enters on the examination 
of all the disputes that have arisen between the 
followers of Omar and Ali and other doctors of 
his law, must acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the whole Mahometan system ; and will have as 
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good a right to complain of want of time, and the 

shortness of human life, as any pagan oi 

Christian divine, or philosopher ; but without all 

^ this time and learning he might have discovered 

/ that Mahomet was an impostor, and that the Koran 

\ is a heap of absurdities. 

HOW TO SPEND OLD AGE. 

When the body, instead of acquiring new 
vigour and tasting new pleasures, begins to de- 
cline, and is sated with pleasures, or grown in- 
capable of taking them, the mind may continue 
still to improve and indulge itself in new enjoy- 
ments. Every advance in knowledge opens a 
new scene of delight ; and the joy that we feel 
in the actual possession of one, will be heightened 
by that which v/e expect to find in another ; so 
that before we can exhaust this fund of successive 
pleasures, death will come to end our pleasures 
and our pains alike. In his studiis laboribusqut 
viventi, non intelligitur quando obrepit senectus : 
ita sensim sine sensu CBias quiescit, nee subitc 
frangitur sed dititurnitate extinguitur. 
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DEDICATIONS TO GREAT MEN. 

Dedications to great men, like the pictures of 
fine women, must present nothing but charms 
and graces. 

THE PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF THE DEVIL. 

The Serpent, we are told, was by creation the 
subtlest beast of the field, and, therefore, became 
a proper tool for the Devil. Where anything was 
to be got, he could find a way to wriggle himself 
in; when any misfortune threatened him, he -could 
find a way to wriggle himself out. Once a year 
he threw off his slough, and appeared to be a new 
creature. Golden pippins were his favourite fruit, 
or, rather, the Sodom-apple, fair without but 
rotten at the core. Life he promised, death 
he desired, and corruption he entailed from 
generation to generation. Out of Paradise, it is 
true, he was driven ; but though his head was 
threatened, we do not find that the sentence hath 
as yet taken place ; on the contrary, he no longer 
grovels on his belly but hath put forth wings, 
claims a place among the powers of the air, and 
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exactly resembles the dragon read of in the Reve- 
lations. 

THE FATE OF LOOSE PAPERS. 

Loose papers resemble the Sybil's leaves, how- 
ever oraculous their contents, Time, almost with 
a single breath, sunders them for ever ; a fate 
which perhaps most modern productions deserve, 
but what few authors can bear. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE OF FACTION. 

Hitherto, perhaps, liberty, like oil, hath only 
covered the surface, while the vinegar of faction 
hath corroded the constitution underneath, though 
good hath resulted from both ; for even faction 
must be, at first, popular, and popularity cannot 
be acquired without the evidence of some good 
deeds, which, like Abraham's faith, may hold the 
place of righteousness. 

A LONG-FELT WANT. 
Let but one great, brave, disinterested, active 
man arise, and he will be received, followed, and 
almost adored as the guardian-genius of these 
kingdoms. Without a foundation of solid virtue 
and public spirit the noblest accomplishments 
lose their importance ; with it, common-sense 
grows venerable, and the Dove triumphs over the 
Serpent. If, then, there is any one man of suffi- 
cient eminence among us, who, upon a thorough 
self-examination, feels himself to be within this 
description, let him stand forth, and by a solemn, 
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open, explicit Renunciation of all Power, Places, 
Pensions, and every other species of Court mer- 
chandise, lay the ground-work for obtaining the 
confidence of the people; and, as far as honour and 
infamy can bind, give security for the religious 
observance of his engagement. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LHCING LIBERTY AND 
LOVING FACTION. 
Liberty cannot be long secure in any country 
unless a perpetual jealousy watches over it, and a 
constant, determined resolution protects it in the 
whole body of the nation. The Principle must be 
permanent and equal. The exercises of it ought 
to be proportioned to the occasions. The hundred 
eyes of Argus were not always kept open, but they 
were never all closed. The whole body of a nation 
may be as jealous of their liberties as a private 
man of his honour. They may be at all times 
animated by a generous resolution of defending 
their liberties at any issue, as he may at all times 
feel in his heart the courage of venturing his life 
to maintain his honour. But as there is no 
necessary consequence from his private character 
to that of a quarrelsome bully, so, neither is there 
any necessary consequence from the public charac- 
ter I have recommended to that of a factious, 
rebellious people. 

DANGERS TO LIBERTY. 
In every kind of government some powers must 
be lodged in particular men, or particular bodies 
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of men, for the good order and preservation of the 
whole community. The lines which circumscribe 
their powers are the bounds of separation between 
the prerogatives of the prince, or other magis- 
trate, and the privileges of the people. Every 
step which the prince or magistrate makes beyond 
these bounds is an encroachment on liberty, and 
every attempt toward making such a step is a 
danger to liberty. 

THE EXPEDIENCY OF INCLINING TO THE 
POPULAR SIDE. 

A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, 
for aught I know, as it has often been represented, 
just in the middle point; from whence a deviation 
leads, on the one hand to tyrann}', and on the 
other to anarchy ; but I am sure that if we are 
situated just in the middle point, the least devia- 
tion is the more continually to be guarded against. 
Liberty would be safer, perhaps, if we inclined a 
little more than we do to the popular side. 

THE SPIRIT OF JACOBITISM. 

The spirit of Jacobitism may crawl about and 
skulk in corners. The spirit of the other faction* 
may roll in gilded coaches and with erected crests 
in every public place, and hiss and threaten and 
cast its venom around ; but the spirit of liberty, 
like the divine rod of Aaron, will devour all the 
serpents of the Magicians. 

*Whiggism, presumably. — S.E. 
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THE POWER OF LIBERTY. 
We have been surprised, betrayed, forced more 
than once into situations little better than that of 
downright slavery. But the usurpations have not 
become settlements. They have disordered the 
frame, but not destroyed the principles of a free 
government. Like cloudy mornings they have 
soon passed over, and the sun of liberty has broke 
out again with double force and double lustre. 

A Briton's natural pride. 

I feel a secret pride in thinking that I was born 
a Briton; when I consider that the Romans, those 
masters of the world, maintained their liberty 
little more than seven centuries, and that Britain, 
which was a free nation above seventeen hundred 
years ago, is so at this hour. 

A WORD FOR OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS. 

However savage our British ancestors may be 
represented by the Romans (whom the luxury of 
Greece and the effeminacy of Asia had already 
corrupted), they certainly were a people of spirit 
and of sense, who knew the ends of government, 
and obliged their governors to pursue those ends. 
Caesar himself acknowledges that they fought 
boldly for their liberties when he invaded them ; 
and there is good reason to believe, from his 
manner of writing and abrupt way of leaving this 
island, that they gave him a warmer reception 
than he is willing to own. 
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THE INDUSTRIOUS AND THE LAZY PRINCE. 
A prince who adds to the national stock has a 
right to share the advantage he procures, and may 
demand suppHes from his people without blushing. 
But the prince who lives a rent-charge on the 
nation he governs ; who sits on his throne like a 
monstrous drone in the middle of a hive, drawing 
all the combs of their honey, and neither making 
nor assisting the industrious bees to make any ; 
such a prince, I say, ought to blush at every grant 
he receives from a people who never received any 
benefit from him. 

THE FRIVOLITIES OF HENRY VIII. 
A rose blessed by the Pope ; an emperor serv- 
ing in his army, and taking his pay ; a whimsical 
project of conquests, never designed to be made 
and impossible to be kept, if they had been made, 
were sufficient to draw him into the most extra- 
vagant engagements ; in which he always played 
gold against counters with allies who generally 
played counters against gold. His engagements 
of this kind became numberless, frequently incon- 
sistent, and so very rash and unadvised, that 
whilst his aim, or his pretence, was to keep a 
balance between the great powers of Europe, he 
more than once assisted the strongest to oppress 
the weak. The spring of all this strange conduct 
lay in the private interests and passions of 
Wolsey, who became his first minister very early, 
and was his favourite earlier. If Henry VHI. 
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negotiated perpetually, and was perpetually the 
bubble of those with whom and for whom he 
negotiated, this happened chiefly because he was 
in the first place the bubble of his minister. 
Wolsey's avarice was fed and his ambition flat- 
tered by the Emperor, by the court of France, 
and by that of Rome in their turns. He sup- 
ported himself, in great measure, at home by the 
opinion of his credit abroad ; and his master's 
favour to him was strengthened by the art of 
those whom he served at his master's and his 
country's expense. In short, the success or dis- 
appointment of his private schemes were the 
hinges on which the whole policy of this nation 
turned for twenty years ; and the grossest mis- 
management, obstinately pursued by the minister 
in the midst of universal disapprobation, was 
sanctified by the King. 

WHAT WOLSEY DID AND WAS. 
A wicked minister, who neither gains nor 
deserves to gain the good will of a nation, must 
secure and will endeavour to revenge himself 
by persuading his master to neglect it. Force and 
corruption being the sole means by which he can 
maintain his power, and preserve his ill-gotten 
wealth, it is necessary for him that the prince 
whom he serves should look upon those as the 
sole expedients by which government can be sup- 
ported. Wolsey pursued this abominable scheme. 
He looked upon the King's subjects, says Rapin, 
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as SO many slaves, and, unfortunately for them, 
he inspired the King by degrees with the same 
principles ; and insinuated to him that he ought 
to consider the Parliament only as an instrument 
to execute his will. These were the seeds he 
sowed ; which fell on a rank soil, and produced in 
the latter half of Henry's reign such bitter fruit 
as this nation never tasted before, nor since. 
Wolsey had been the scandal and the scourge of 
his country whilst he lived, and he continued to 
be so even in his grave. 

THE SPIRIT OF FALSE RELIGION AS DANGEROUS 
TO LIBERTY AS THAT OF FACTION. 

The absolute power which Henry VHI. exer- 
cised over the purses, lives, liberties, and con- 
sciences of his people was due to the entire 
influence which he had gained over the Parlia- 
ment ; and this dependency of the two Houses on 
the King did in effect establish tyranny by law. 
If we look for the true cause of this dependency, 
we shall find it, as Rapin hath very judiciously 
observed, in those divisions of the nation concern- 
ing religion, which I have mentioned above. The 
party which opposed all reformation by a bigoted 
attachment to the discipline, as well as doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, furnished the King with 
as many pretences for grasping at power, and 
squeezing money out of his people, as ambition 
could wish and profusion require. The other 
two parties concurred with the King and went 
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together to a certain point, that was to throw off 
the Papal yoke, and to lessen the power of the 
clerg)-. But here they separated and went different 
ways ; one to carry the reformation forward, and 
the other to stop it where it then stood ; whilst 
the King seemed to keep in a middle way between 
them both. Sometimes he favoured those whose 
principles led them to an entire reformation ; 
and he touched the doctrine, though with a 
gentler hand than the discipline of the Church. 
Sometimes he appeared zealous for the doctrine, 
and even for some part of the discipline ; and the 
manner in which he often executed that bloody 
statute, the Law of Six Articles, would induce 
one to think that he joined to his political 
considerations a tincture of religious prejudice on 
these heads. But however that was, certain it is 
that the hopes which each of these two parties 
entertained of the King, and the fears which they 
entertained of one another, occasioned their 
continual bidding for him, if I may be allowed 
to use such an expression. This emulation 
formed then what it always must form, the most 
dangerous conjuncture to which liberty can be 
exposed. When the motives of contending parties 
are founded on private ambition and avarice, the 
danger is great. How much greater must it be 
when these motives are founded on religion like- 
wise ; when the heads and hearts of both sides 
are heated even to enthusiasm ; when the spirit 
mingles itself with the spirit of faction ; so that 
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some through folly and some through knavery are 
ready to sacrifice public liberty to their particular 
schemes of religion. 

A PRINCE MUST MAKE HIMSELF LOVED BY 
HIS PEOPLE. 
A prince who establishes his government on 
the principles of affection hath everything to hope 
and nothing to fear from his people. A prince 
who establishes his government on any other 
principles acts in contradiction to the very end of 
his institution. 

THE SITUATION OF ENGLAND IN ELIZABETH'S 
REIGN. 

The situation of England in her time resembled 
that of a town powerfully besieged without and 
exposed to treachery and sedition within. That 
a town in such circumstances should omit to 
defend itself, and even force the enemy by its own 
strength to raise the siege, hardly falls within the 
bounds of probability. But that all this should 
happen and the inhabitants feel none of the 
inconveniences of a long and obstinate siege ; 
nay, that they should grow opulent during the 
continuation of it, and find themselves at last 
better able to offend the enemy than they were at 
first to defend their walls, seems an adventure of 
some extravagant romance. But it conveys a true 
image of this reign. Unallied and alone. Queen 
Elizabeth maintained a glorious and successful 
war against the greatest power and the richest 
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potentate in Europe. She distressed him in the 
West Indies. She took from him the empire of 
the sea. She fixed it in herself. She rendered 
all his projects of universal monarchy vain, and 
shook to the foundations the most exorbitant 
power which ever disturbed the peace or threat- 
ened the liberties of Europe. She supported the 
oppressed people of the Netherlands against the 
tyranny of their prince. She supported the Pro- 
testant subjects of France against Catherine of 
Medicis and her sons, those execrable butchers of 
their people. She supported the Kings of France, 
Henry the Third and Fourth, against the ambi- 
tion of the Princes of the House of Loraine, and 
the rebellious League of their Popish subjects. 
She who seemed to have everything to bear in 
the beginning of her reign, became in the progress 
of it terrible to her enemies. The pretender to 
her crown lost her own. The English who 
appeared at first so favourable to the Queen of 
Scotland, became at last as desirous to sacrifice 
the life of that unfortunate princess to the 
security of Queen Elizabeth. Whilst war, con- 
fusion, and the miseries which attend them raged 
in the dominions of those who bent their aim 
at the disturbance of her government, she pre- 
served her subjects in peace and in plenty, whilst 
the glory of the nation was carried high by 
achievements in war; riches, and the strength 
of them, were raised by the arts of peace to such 
a degree as former ages had never seen, and as 
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we of this age feel in the consequences. Well, 
therefore, might my Lord Bacon, speaking of 
Queen Elizabeth, say, "As for her government, I 
assure myself I shall not exceed if I do affirm that 
this part of the island never had forty-four years 
of better times; and yet not through the calamity 
of the season, but through the w^isdom of her 
regiment.'' 

THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

She (Elizabeth) was wise enough to see clearly 
into the nature of that government at the head of 
which she was placed ; and to know that the 
supreme head of such a government owes a 
supreme service to the whole. She was wise 
enough to know that to be powerful she must 
either usurp on her people, deceive them, or gain 
them. The two first she saw were hard, 
dangerous, and dishonourable. The last she saw 
was easy, safe, and glorious. Her head and her 
heart concurred to determine her choice. She 
made herself very soon the most popular person 
in the kingdom. In her reign, the sense of the 
court, the sense of the parliament, and the sense 
of the people were the same ; and whenever she 
exerted her own strength she exerted the whole 
strength of the nation. Nothing she asked was 
ever refused by the parliament; because she asked 
nothing which would have been refused by the 
people; She threw " herself so entirely on the 
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affections of her subjects, that she seemed to 
decline all other tenure of the crown. At least, 
she was not very solicitous about drawing her 
title to it by descent. An Act declaring her right 
according to the order of succession settled in 
parliament, 35 Henry VIII., contented her; and 
she neglected the precaution which her sister had 
taken, in getting the Act which excluded them 
both from the crown repealed as far as it related 
to herself. The particular reasons of her conduct 
in this case might perhaps be guessed at with 
still more probabiHty than they have been ; but, 
certainly, one general reason outweighed them 
all in the mind of this heroical princess. She 
knew that however the subtlety of lawyers and 
political casuists might influence opinions, nothing 
but her own conduct could give her the hearts of 
her people. These she deemed her great security. 
These she acquired ; and the little glosses which 
might have been put on her title she despised. 
The being not only tied but knit to her people was 
her aim; and she pursued this great point of view 
on all occasions; the least as well as the greatest; 
and even on those where she thought it necessary 
to refuse or to reprimand. Nature as well as art 
fitted her for this conduct. She had dignity 
without pride. She was affable without sinking 
into low familiarity; and when she courted her 
people she courted them like a queen. This 
popularity was sometimes carried so far, both in 
her manners and in her expressions, that her 
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enemies have endeavoured to make it pass for 
gross and fulsome affectation; and for such, 
indeed, it ought to have passed, if it had gone 
alone. It might have shocked instead of alluring, 
if it had not been seconded by every action of her 
life and contradicted by none. 
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FROM " THE IDEA OF A PATRIOT KING." 

THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE. 

... The surest method of arriving at real 
knowledge is to unlearn the lessons we have been 
taught, to remount to first principles, and take 
nobody's word about them ; for it is about them 
I that almost all the juggling and legerdemain, 
employed by men whose trade it is to deceive, 
are set to work. 

THE ORIGINAL OF THE THEORY OF THE DIVINE 
RIGHT OF KINGS. 

. . . The notions concerning the divine in- 
stitution and right of kings, as well as the 
absolute power belonging to their office, have no 
foundation in fact or reason, but have risen from 
an old alliance between ecclesiastical and civil 
policy. The characters of king and priest have 
been sometimes blended together ; and when they 
have been divided, as kings have found the great 
effects wrought in government by the empire 
which priests obtain over the consciences of man- 
kind, so priests have been taught by experience, 
that the best method to preserve their own rank, 
dignity, wealth and power, all raised on a sup- 
posed divine right, is to communicate the same 
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pretension to kings, and by a fallacy common to 
both, impose their usurpations on a silly world. 
This they have done ; and in the state, as in the 
church, these pretensions to a divine right have 
been generally carried highest by those who had 
the least pretension to the divine favour. 

WHAT IS WISDOM ? 

. . . Wisdom consists, surely, in proportion- 
ing means to ends. 

OF THE NATURE OF THE OFFICE OF KINGS. 
The office of kings is, then, of right divine and 
their persons are to be reputed sacred. As men, 
they have no such right, no such sacredness 
belonging to them ; as kings they have both, 
unless they forfeit them. Reverence for govern- 
ment obliges to reverence governors, who for the 
sake of it are raised above the level of other men ; 
but reverence for governors, independently of 
government, any further than reverence would be 
due to their virtues if they were private men is 
preposterous, and repugnant to common sense. 
The spring from which this legal reverence, for so 
I may call it, arises, is national not personal. 
As well might we say that a ship is built and 
loaded and manned for the sake of any par- 
ticular pilot, instead of acknowledging that the 
pilot is made for the sake of the ship, * her lading 
and her crew, who are always the owners in the 

•Dryden expresses much the same idea when he says: — "The 
people have a right divine supreme to make their kings, for kings 
are made for them." — S.E. 
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political vessel ; or to say that kingdoms were 
instituted for kings, not kings for kingdoms. In 
short, and to carry our allusion higher, majesty 
is not an inherent, but a reflected light. 

THE ABSURDITY OF UTOPIAS. 

We must tell ourselves once for all that per- 
fect schemes are not adapted to our imperfect 
state; that stoical morals and Platonic politics 
are nothing better than amusements for those 
who have had little experience in the affairs of 
the world and who have much leisure, verba 
otiosorum senium ad imperitos juvenes ; which was 
the censure, and a just one too, that Dionysius 
passed on some of the doctrines of the father of 
the Academy. In truth, all that human prudence 
can do, is to furnish expedients and to compound 
as it were with general ill and folly ; employing 
reason to act even against her own principles, and 
teaching us, if I may say so, insanire cum ratione, 
which appears on many occasions not to be the 
paradox it has been thought. 

WHY MONARCHY IS BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

Among many reasons which determine me to 
prefer monarchy to every other form of govern- 
ment this is a principal one. When monarchy is 
the essential form, it may be more easily and 
more usefully tempered with aristocracy or 
democracy, or both, than either of them when 
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they are the essential forms can be tempered with 
monarchy. It seems to me that the introduc- 
tion of a real permanent monarchical power, or 
anything more than the pageantry of it, into 
either of these must destroy them and extinguish 
them, as a greater light extinguishes a less. 
Whereas it may easily be shown, and the true form 
of our government will demonstrate, without seek- 
ing any other example, that very considerable 
aristocratical and democratical powers may be 
grafted on a monarchical stalk, without diminish- 
ing the lustre, or restraining the power and 
authority of the prince, enough to alter in any 
degree the essential form. 

HOW TO BE A PATRIOT. 

To constitute a patriot, whether king or sub- 
ject, there must be something more substantial 
than a desire of fame, in the composition ; and if 
there be not, this desire of fame will never rise 
above that sentiment which may be compared to 
the coquetry of women ; a fondness of transient 
applause, which is courted by vanity, given by 
flattery, and spends itself in show, like the quali- 
ties which acquire it. Patriotism must be 
founded in great principles and supported by 
great virtue. 

/ HOW LIBERTY IN A STATE IS IMPERILLED. 

The freedom of a constitution rests on two 
points. The orders of it are one, so Machiavel 
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calls them, and I know not how to call them more 
significantly. He means not only the forms and 
customs, but the different classes and assemblies 
of men, with different powers and privileges 
attributed to them which are established in the 
state. The spirit and character of the people are 
the other. On the mutual harmony and con- 
formity of these the preservation of liberty 
depends. To take away or essentially to alter the 
former cannot be brought to pass whilst the latter 
remains in original purity and vigour ; nor can 
liberty be destroyed by this method unless the 
attempt be made with a military force sufficient 
to conquer the nation, which would not submit in 
this case till it was conquered, nor with much 
security to the conqueror even then. But these 
orders of the state may be essentially altered, and 
serve more effectually to the destruction of liberty 
than the taking of them away would serve if 
the spirit and character of the people are lost. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Now this method of destroying liberty is the 
most dangerous on many accounts, particularly 
on this, that even the reign of the weakest prince 
and the policy of the weakest ministry may effect 
the destruction, when circumstances are favour- 
able to the method. If a people is growing cor- 
rupt, there is no need of capacity to contrive, nor 
of insinuation to gain, nor of plausibihty to 
seduce, nor of eloquence to persuade, nor of 
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authority to impose, nor of courage to attempt. 
The most incapable, awkward, ungracious, shock- 
ing, profligate, and timorous wretches, invested 
with power and masters of the purse, will be 
sufficient for the work, when the people are com- 
plices in it. Luxury is rapacious ; let them feed 
it ; the more it is fed, the more profuse it will 
grow. Want is the consequence of profusion, 
venality of want, and dependence of venality. 
By this progression, the first men of a nation 
will become the pensioners of the last ; and he 
who has talents, the most implicit tool to him 
who has none. The distemper will soon descend, 
not indeed to make a deposit below, and to 
remain there, but to pervade the whole body^ ^ 

FARTHER ADVANTAGES IN FAVOUR OF LIMITED 
MONARCHY. 

Another advantage that a free monarchy has 
over all other forms of free government, besides 
/ the advantage of being more easily and more use- 

fully tempered with aristocratical and demo- 
cratical powers, which is mentioned above, is this. 
Those governments are made up of different 
parts, and are apt to be disjointed by the shocks 
to which they are exposed ; but a free monarchical 
/ government is more compact because there is a 
part the more that keeps, like the key-stone of a 
vault, the whole building together. They cannot 
be mended in a state of corruption, they must be 
in effect constituted anew, and in that attempt 
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they may be dissolved for ever ; but this is not the 
case of a free monarchy. To preserve liberty by 
new laws and new schemes of government, whilst 
the corruption of a people continues and grows is 
absolutely impossible ; but to restore and preserve 
it under old laws and an old constitution, by re- 
infusing into the minds of men the spirit of this 
constitution, is not only possible but is in a par- 
ticular manner easy to a king. A corrupt 
commonwealth remains without remedy, though 
all the orders and forms of it subsist. These 
alone are indeed nothing more than the dead 
letter of freedom or masks of liberty. In the first 
character they serve to no good purpose whatso- 
ever ; in the second they serve to a bad one ; 
because tyranny or government by will, becomes 
more severe, and more secure, under their dis- 
guise, than it would if it was barefaced and 
avowed. But a king can, easily to himself and 
without violence to his people, renew the spirit of 
liberty in their minds, quicken this dead letter 
and pull off his mask. 

A PATRIOT KING. 

A patriot king is the most powerful of all 
reformers ; for he is himself a sort of standing 
miracle, so rarely seen and so Httle understood, \/ 
that the sure effects of his appearance will be 
admiration and love in every honest breast, con- 
fusion and terror to every guilty conscience, but 
submission and resignation in all. A new people 
los 
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will seem to arise with a new king. Innumerable 
metamorphoses, like those which poets feign, will 
happen in every deed ; and, while men are con- 
scious that they are the same individuals, the 
difference of their sentiments will almost persuade 
them that they are changed into different beings. 

THE WAY TO PRESERVE A GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

Absolute stability is not to be expected in any 
thing human; for that which exists immutably 
exists alone necessarily, and this attribute of the 
Supreme Being can neither belong to man nor to 
the works of man. The best instituted govern- 
ments, like the best constituted animal bodies, 
carry in them the seeds of their destruction ; and 
though they grow and improve for a time, they 
will soon tend visibly .to their dissolution. Every 
hour they live is an hour less they have to live. 
All that can be done, therefore, to prolong the 
/ duration of a good government is to draw it back, 
on every favourable occasion, to the first good 
principles on which it was founded. When these 
occasions happen often, and are well improved, 
such governments are prosperous and durable. 
When they happen seldom or are ill improved, 
these political bodies live in pain, or in languor, 
and die soon. 

THE FURNITURE OF COURTS. 
A.mong the bad company, with which such a 
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court * will abound, may be reckoned a sort of 
men too low to be much regarded and too high to 
be quite neglected ; the lumber of every adminis- 
tration, the furniture of every court. These gilt 
carved things are seldom answerable for more 
than the men on a chess board, who are moved 
about at will, and on whom the conduct of the 
game is not to be charged. Some of these every 
prince must have about him. The pageantry of 
a court requires that he should ; and this 
pageantry, like many other despicable things 
ought not to be laid aside. But as much same- 
ness as there may appear in the characters of this 
sort of men, there is one distinction that will be 
made whenever a good prince succeeds to the 
throne after an iniquitous administration ; the 
distinction I mean is, between those who have 
affected to dip themselves deeply in precedent 
iniquities, and those who have had the virtue to 
keep aloof from them, or the good luck not to be 
called to any share in them. 

WISDOM GREATER THAN CUNNING. 
My Lord Bacon says that cunning is left- 
handed or crooked wisdom. I would rather say, 
that it is a part, but the lowest part of wisdom ; 
employed alone by some, because they have not 
the other parts to employ ; and by some because 
it is as much as they want, within those bounds 
of action which they prescribe to themselves, and 

« Lord Bolingbroke is speaking of the state of a bad king's court 
after his death and at the accession of a good one. 
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sufficient to the end they propose. The difference 
seems to consist in degree and application rather 
than in kind. Wisdom is neither left-handed nor 
crooked ; but the heads of some men contain 
little, and the hearts of others employ it wrong. 
To use my Lord Bacon's own comparison, the 
cunning man knows how to pack the cards, the 
wise man how to play the game better ; but it 
would be of no use to the first to pack the cards, 
if his knowledge stopped here, and he had no 
skill in the game ; nor to the second to play the 
game better if he did not know how to pack the 
cards, that he might unpack them by new 
shuffling. Inferior wisdom or cunning may get 
the better of folly ; but superior wisdom will get 
the better of cunning. Wisdom and cunning have 
often the same objects ; but a wise man will have 
more and greater in his view. 

WISDOM AND CUNNING CONTRASTED. 

Wisdom and cunning may employ sometimes 
the same means ; but the wise man stoops to 
these means, and the other cannot rise above 
them. Simulation and dissimulation, for instance, 
are the chief arts of cunning; the first will be 
esteemed always by a wise man unworthy of him, 
and will be therefore avoided by him in every 
possible case ; for, to resume my Lord Bacon's 
comparison, simulation is put on that we may 
look into the cards of another, whereas dissimula- 
tion intends nothing more than to hide our own. 
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Simulation is a stiletto, not only an offensive, but 
an unlawful weapon ; and the use of it may be 
rarely, very rarely excused, but never justified. 
Dissimulation is a shield, as secrecy is armour ; 
and it is no more possible to preserve secrecy in 
the administration of public affairs without some 
degree of dissimulation, than it is to succeed in it 
without secrecy. Those two arts of cunning are 
like the alloy mingled with pure ore. A little is 
necessary and will not debase the coin below its 
proper standard ; but if more than that little be 
employed, the coin loses its currency and the 
coiner his credit. 

THE WISE AND CUNNING MINISTER COMPARED. 

The cunning minister . . . neither sees, nor 
is concerned to see, any further than his personal 
interests, and the support of his administration 
require. If such a man overcomes any actual 
difficulty, avoids any immediate distress, or, 
without doing any of these effectually, gains a 
little time, by all the low artifice which cunning 
is ready to forget and baseness of mind to 
employ, he triumphs, and is flattered by his 
mercenary train, on the great event ; which 
amounts often to no more than this, that he got into 
distress by one series of faults, and out of it by 
another. The wise minister sees and is con- 
cerned to see further, because government has a 
further concern ; he sees the objects that are 
distant as well as those that are near, and all 
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their remote relations, and even their indirect 
tendencies. He thinks of fame as well as of ap- 
plause, and prefers that which to be enjoyed must 
be given, to that which may be bought. He con- 
siders his administration as a single day in the 
great year of government, but as a day which is 
affected by those which went before and must 
affect those which are to follow. He combines 
therefore and compares all these objects, rela- 
tions and tendencies ; and the judgment he 
makes on an entire not a partial survey of them, 
is the rule of his conduct. That scheme of the 
reason of state, which lies open before a wise 
minister, contains all the great principles of 
government, and all the great interests of his 
country ; so that, as he prepares some events, he 
prepares against others, whether they be likely to 
happen during his administration or in some 
future time. 

FACTION AND PARTY. 
I Faction is to party what the superlative is to 
' the positive ; party is a political evil, and faction 
is the worst of all parties. 

OF THE NATURE OF PARTIES. 
Parties, even before they degenerate into 
absolute factions, are still numbers of men asso- 
ciated together for certain purposes, and certain 
interests which are not, or which are not allowed 
to be, those of the community by others. A more 
private or personal interest comes but too soon, 
no 
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and too often to be superadded, and to grow 
predominant in them ; and when it does so, what- 
ever occasions or principles began to form them, 
the same logic prevails in them that prevails in 
every church. The interest of the state is sup- 
posed to be that of the party, as the interest of 
religion is supposed to be that of the church ; 
and with this pretence or prepossession, the 
interest of the state becomes, like that of religion, 
a remote consideration, is never pursued for its 
own sake and is often sacrificed to the other. 

HOW A BAD KING MAY GOVERN ILL. 
A king who has ill designs to carry on, must 
endeavour to divide an united people ; and by 
blending or seeming to blend his interests with 
that of a party, he may succeed, perhaps, and his 
party and he may share the spoils of a ruined 
nation ; but such a party is then become a faction, 
but such a king is a tyrant, and such a govern- 
ment is a conspiracy. 

WHEN WE MUST BE SOLDIERS. 
" Are we never to be soldiers ?" it will be said. 
Yes constantly, in such proportion as is necessary 
for the defence of good government. To establish 
such a military force as none but bad governors 
can want, is to establish tyrannical power in the 
king or in the ministers , and may be wanted by 
the latter, when the former would be secure with- 
out his army, if he broke his minister. Occa- 
sionally, too, we must be soldiers, and for offence 
III 
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as well as defence ; but in proportion to the nature 
of the conjuncture, considered always relatively to 
the difference here insisted upon between our 
situation, our interest, and the nature of our 
strength, compared with those of the other forces 
of Europe ; and not in proportion to the desires, 
or even to the wants, of the nations with whom 
we are confederated. Like other amphibious 
animals, we must come occasionally on shore ; 
but the water is more properly our element, and 
in it like them, as we iind our greatest security so 
we exert our greatest force. 

THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth was queen in a limited monarchy, 
and reigned over a people at all times more easily 
led than driven; and at that time capable of 
being attached to their prince and their country, 
by a more generous principle than any of those 
which prevail in our days, by affection. There 
was a strong prerogative then in being, and the 
crown wasx^ possession of great legal power. 
Popularity was, however, then as it is now, and as 
it must be always in mixed government, the sole, 
true foundation of that sufficient authority and 
influence which other constitutions give the Prince 
gratis and independently of the people, but which 
a king of this nation must acquire. The queen 
saw it and she saw too, how much popularity 
depends on those appearances, that depend on the 
decorum, the decency, the grace, and the propriety 
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of behaviour of which we are speaking. A warm 
concern for the interest and honour of the nation, 
a tenderness for her people, and a confidence in 
their affections were appearances that ran 
through her whole public conduct, and gave life 
and colour to it. She did great things, and she 
knew how to set them off according to their full 
value, by her manner of doing them. In her 
private behaviour she shewed great affability, she 
descended even to familiarity ; but her familiarity 
was such as could not be imputed to her goodness. 
Though a woman, she hid all that was womanish 
about her : and if a few equivocal marks of 
coquetry appeared on some occasions, they passed 
like flashes of lightning, vanished as soon as they 
were discerned, and imprinted no blot on her 
character. She had private friendships, she had 
favourites : but she never suffered her friends to 
forget she was their queen ; and when the 
favourites did, she made them feel that she was so. 

WHAT THE MINDS OF SOME MINISTERS ARE LIKE. 

The minds of some ministers are like the 
sanctum sanctorum of a temple I have read of 
somewhere : before it a great curtain was solemnly 
drawn ; within it nothing was to be seen, but a 
confused group of misshapen and imperfect forms, 
heads without bodies, bodies without heads, and 
the like. 
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FROM "THE SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM." 

THE GREAT SPRINGS OF NATIONAL MISFORTUNES. 

To do great hurt, some genius, some knowledge, 
some talents in short, natural or acquired, are 
necessary : less indeed, far less than are required 
to do good, but always some. Yet, I imagine, not 
the worst minister could do all the mischief he 
does, by the misapplication of his talents alone, if 
it were not for the misapplication of much better 
talents than his, by some who join with him, and 
the non-application, or the faint and unsteady 
exercise of their talents by some who oppose him, 
as well as the general remissness of mankind in 
acquiring knowledge and improving the parts 
which God has given them for the service of the 
public. These are the great springs of national 
misfortunes. 

THE VALUE OF PLEASURE. 

The common, the sensual pleasures to which 
nature prompts us, and which reason therefore 
does not forbid, though she should always direct, 
are so far from being excluded out of a life of 
business, that they are necessary in it, and are 
always heightened by it; those of the table, for 
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instance, may be ordered so as to promote that 
which the elder Cato calls vit(2 conjunctionem. In 
the midst of public duties, private studies and an 
extreme old age, he found time to frequent the 
sodalitates or clubs of friends at Rome, and to sit 
up all night with his neighbours in the country of 
the Sabines. Cato's virtue often glowed with 
wine; and the love of women did not hinder Caesar 
from forming and executing the greatest projects 
that ambition ever suggested. 

A PRIME minister's ENEMIES. 

I expect little from the principal actors that 
tread the stage at present. They are divided, not 
so much as it has seemed, and as they would have 
it believed about measures ; the true division is 
about their different ends. Whilst the minister 
was not hard pushed, nor the prospect of succeed- 
ing him near, they appeared to have but one end, 
the reformation of the government. The destruc- 
tion of the minister was pursued only as a 
preliminary, but of essential and indispensable 
necessity to that end. But when his destruction 
seemed to approach, the object of his succession 
interposed to the sight of many, and the reforma- 
tion of the government was no longer their point 
of view. They divided the skin at least in their 
thoughts before they had taken the beast ; and 
the common fear of hunting him down for others, 
made them faint in the chase. It was this, and 
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this alone, that has saved him or has put off his 

evil day. 

POLITICAL FAILURES, 

How many men have appeared in my time who 
have made these essays* with success, and have 
made no progress afterwards. Some have dropped 
from their first flights down into the vulgar crowd, 
have been extinguished, nay, heard of no more ! 
Others with better parts, perhaps with more 
presumption, but certainly with greater ridicule, 
have persisted in making these essays towards 
business all their lives, and have never been able 
to advance farther in their political course than a 
premeditated harangue on some choice subject. 
I never saw one of these important personages sit 
down after his oration, with repeated " hear, 
hears" ringing in his ears, and inward rapture 
glowing in his eyes, that he did not recall to my 
memory the story of a conceited member of some 
parliament in France, who was overheard, after his 
tedious harangue, muttering most devoutly to 
himself, Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini 
tuo da gloriam ! 

ELOQUENCE : IN WHAT IT CONSISTS. 
Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and 
gives a nobler superiority than power, that every 
dunce may use, or fraud, that every knave may 
employ. But eloquence must flow like a stream 
that is fed by an abundant spring, and not spout 

* ' ' Essays towards a useful political life, and one full of glory 
towards one's country." — S.E. 
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forth a little frothy water on some gaudy day and 
remain dry the rest of the year. 

CICERO AND DEMOSTHENES COMPARED. '.^ 

Cicero might be a better philosopher, but Demos- 
thenes was no less a statesman, and both of them 
performed actions and acquired fame above the 
reach of eloquence alone. Demosthenes used to 
compare eloquence to a weapon, aptly enough; 
for eloquence, like every other weapon, is of little 
use to the owner unless he have the force and skill 
to use it. This force and this skill Demosthenes 
had in an eminent degree. Observe them in one 
instance among many. It was of mighty import- 
ance to Philip to prevent the accession of Thebes 
to the grand Alliance, that Demosthenes, at the 
head of the Athenian Commonwealth, formed 
against the growing power of the Macedonians. 
Philip had emissaries and his ambassadors on the 
spot, to oppose to the one of Athens, and we may 
be assured that he neglected none of those arts 
upon this occasion that he employed so success- 
fully on others. The struggle was great, but 
Demosthenes prevailed, and the Thebans engaged 
in the war against Philip. Was it by his eloquence 
alone that he prevailed in a divided state, over all 
the subtilty of intrigue, all the dexterity of 
negotiation, all the seduction, all the corruption, 
and all the terror that this ablest and most powerful 
prince could employ ? Was Demosthenes wholly 
taken up with composing orations and haranguing 
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the people in this remarkable crisis ? He harangued 
them no doubt at Thebes as well as at Athens 
and in the rest of Greece, where all the great 
resolutions of making alliances, waging war or 
conducting peace, were determined in democratical 
assemblies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, 
the least part of his business, and eloquence was 
neither the sole, nor the principal .talent, as the 
style of writers would induce us to believe, on 
which his success depended. He must have been 
master of other arts, subserviently to which his 
eloquence was employed, and must have had a 
thorough knowledge of his own state and of the 
other states of Greece, and of their dispositions, 
and of their interests relatively to one another 
and relatively to their neighbours, to the Persians 
particularly, with whom he held a correspondence, 
not much to his honour in appearance, whatever 
he might intend by it ; I say he must have been 
master of many other arts, and have possessed an 
immense fund of knowledge, to make his eloquence 
in every way successful, and even pertinent or 
seasonable in some, as well as to direct it, and to 
furnish it with matter whenever he thought proper 
to employ his weapon. 

Let us consider Tully on the greatest theatre of 
the known world, and in the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. We are better acquainted with him 
than we are with Demosthenes, for we see him 
nearer, as it were, and in more different lights. 
How perfect a knowledge had he acquired of the 
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Roman constitution of government, ecclesiastical 
and civil ; of the original progress, of the general 
reasons and particular occasions of the laws 
and customs of his country; of the great rules 
of equity, and the low practice of courts ; of 
the duty of every magistracy and office in the 
state, from the dictator down to the lictor; and 
of all the steps by which Rome had risen from her 
infancy, to liberty, to power, and grandeur and 
dominion, as well as of all those by which she 
began to decline a little before his age, to that 
servitude which he died for opposing, but lived to 
see established, and in which not her liberty 
alone, but her power and grandeur and dominion 
were lost ? How well was he acquainted with the 
Roman colonies and provinces, with the allies and 
enemies of the Empire, with the rights and privi- 
leges of the former, the dispositions and conditions 
of the latter, with the interests of them all relatively 
to Rome and with the interests of Rome relatively 
to them ? How present to his mind were the 
anecdotes of former times concerning the Roman 
and other states, and how curious was he to 
■ observe the minutest circumstances that passed in 
his own ? His works will answer sufficiently the 
questions I ask, and establish in the mind of 
every man who reads them the idea I would give 
of his capacity and knowledge, as well as that, 
which is so universally taken, of his eloquence. 
To a man fraught with all his stock of knowledge, 
and industrious to improve it daily, nothing could 
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happen that was entirely new, nothing for which 
he was quite unprepared, scarce any effect whereof 
he had not considered the cause, scarce any cause 
wherein his sagacity could not discern the latent 
effect. His eloquence in private causes gave him 
iirst credit at Rome, but it was this knowledge, 
this experience, and the continued habits of busi- 
ness, that supported his reputation, enabled him 
to do so much service to his country, and gave 
force and authority to his eloquence. To little 
purpose would he have attacked Catiline with all 
the vehemence that indignation, and even fear, 
added to eloquence, if he had trusted to this 
weapon alone. This weapon alone would have 
secured neither him nor the Senate from the 
poignard of the assassin. He would have had no 
occasion to boast that he had driven this infamous 
citizen out of the walls of Rome, abiit excessit, 
erasit, erupit, if he had not made it, beforehand, 
impossible for him to continue any longer in town. 
As little occasion would he have had to assume 
the honour of defeating, without any tumult, or 
any disorder, the designs of those who conspired 
to murder the Roman people, to destroy the 
Roman empire, and to extinguish the Roman 
name, if he had not united by skill and manage- 
ment in the common cause of their country, orders 
of men the most averse to each other: if he had not 
watched all the machinations of the conspirators 
in silence, and prepared a strength sufficient to 
resist them at Rome, and in the provinces, before 
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he opened their scene of villainy to the senate and 
the people ; in a word, if he had not made much 
more of political prudence, that is, of the 
knowledge of mankind and of the arts of govern- 
ment which study and experience give, than of 
all the powers of his eloquence. 

WHAT IS NECESSARY IN AN OPPOSITION. 

. . Many persons . . seem to think that 
opposition to an administration requires fewer 
preparations and less constant application than 
the conduct of it. I take this to be a gross error, 
and I am sure it has been a fatal one. It is one 
of those errors, and there are many such, which 
men impute to judgment, and which proceed 
from the defect of judgment, as this does from 
lightness, irresolution, laziness, and a false notion 
of opposition; unless the persons, who seem to 
think, do not really think in this manner, but 
serving the public purely for interest, and not for 
fame, nor for duty, decline taking the same pains 
when they oppose without personal and immediate 
reward, as they are willing to take when they are 
paid for serving. Look about you and you will 
see men eager to speak, and keen to act, when 
particular occasions press them, or particular 
motives excite them, but quite unprepared for 
either ; and hence that superficiality in speaking, 
for want of information ; hence all that confusion 
and inactivity, for want of concert ; and all that 
disappointment, for want of preliminary measures. 
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They who affect to head an opposition, or to make 
any considerable figure in it, must be equal, at 
: least, to those whom they oppose ; I do not say, 
in parts only, but in application and industry, and 
\, the fruits of both, information, knowledge, and a 
constant preparedness for all the events that may 
arise. Every administration is a system of con- 
/ duct ; opposition, therefore, should be a system of 
conduct likewise; an opposite, but not a dependent 
system. I shall explain myself better by an 
example. When two armies take the field, the 
generals on both sides have their different plans 
for the campaign, either for defence or of offence; 
and as the former does not suspend his measures 
till he is attacked, but takes them beforehand on 
every possible contingency, so the latter does not 
suspend his till an opportunity of attacking 
presents itself, but is alert and constantly ready 
to seize it whenever it happens, and in the mean- 
time, is busy to improve all the advantages of 
skill, or force, or of any other kind that he has, or 
that he can acquire, independently of the plan 
and of the motives of an enemy. ^ 
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DISSIPATION OF MIND AND LENGTH OF TIME, 
NO REMEDIES. 

Dissipation of mind and length of time are the 
remedies to which the greatest part of mankind 
trust in their afflictions. But the first of these 
works a temporary, the second a slow, effect ; and 
both are unworthy of a wise man. Are we to fly 
from ourselves that we may fly from our mis- 
fortunes, and fondly to imagine that the disease is 
cured because we find means to get some moments 
of respite from pain ? or shall we expect from 
time, the physician of brutes, a lingering and un- 
certain deliverance ? Shall we wait to be happy 
till we can forget that we are miserable, and owe 
to the weakness of our faculties a tranquillity which 
ought to be the effect of our strength ? Far other- 
wise. Let us set all our past and our present 
afflictions before our eyes.* Let us resolve to 
overcome them, instead of flying from them, or 
wearing out the sense of them by long and igno- 
minious patience. Instead of palliating remedies, 
let us use the incisive knife and the caustic, search 
the wound to the bottom, and work an immediate 
and radical cure. 

•Sen. De eon. ad Heb.— Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
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MISFORTUNES FORTIFY THE MIND. 

The recalling of former misfortunes serves to 
fortify the mind against later. He must blush to 
sink under the anguish of one wound who surveys 
a body seamed over with the scars of many, and 
who has come victorious out of all the conflicts 
wherein he received them. Let sighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lightest strokes of adverse 
fortune, be the portion of those unhappy people 
whose tender minds a long course of felicity has 
enervated ; while to such as have passed through 
years of calamity, bear up with a noble and 
immovable constancy against the heaviest un- 
interrupted misery, it has this good effect, as it 
continually torments it finally hardens. 

WHAT IS BETTER THAN A GOOD RULE? 

It is a good rule, to examine well before we 
addict ourselves to any sect ; but I think it is a 
better rule, to addict ourselves to none. 

FORTUNE ; AND HOW TO TREAT HER. 

Where she (Fortune) falls upon us unexpected, 
it is hard to resist; but those who wait for her, 
will repel her with ease. The sudden invasion of 
an enemy overthrows such as are not on their 
guard ; but they who foresee the war, and prepare 
themselves for it before it breaks out, stand, with- 
out difficulty, the first and fiercest onset. I 
learned this important lesson long ago, and never 
trusted to fortune even while she seemed to be at 
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peace with me. The riches, the honours, the 
reputation, and all the advantages which her 
treacherous indulgence poured upon me, I placed 
so that she might snatch them away without 
giving me any disturbance. I kept a great interval 
between me and them. She took them, but she 
could not tear them from me. No man suffers by 
bad fortune but he who has been deceived by 
good. If- we grow fond of her gifts, fancy that 
they belong to us, and are perpetually to remain 
with us ; if we lean upon them, and expect to be 
considered for them; we shall sink into all the 
bitterness of grief, as soon as these false and 
transitory benefits pass avray, as soon as our vain 
and childish minds, unfraught with solid pleasures, 
become destitute even of those which are imagi- 
nary. But if we do not suffer ourselves to be 
transported by prosperity, neither shall we be 
reduced by adversity ; our souls will be proof 
against the dangers of both these states, and 
having explored our strength, we shall be sure of 
it, for in the midst of felicity we shall have tried 
how we can bear misfortune. 

EXILE NOT THE HARDSHIP IT IS SUPPOSED 
TO BE. 

It is much harder to examine and judge than 
to take up opinions on trust ; and, therefore, the 
greatest part of the world borrow, from others, 
those which they entertain concerning all the 
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affairs of life and death.* Hence it proceeds that 
men are so unanimously eager in the pursuit of 
things, which, far from having any inherent real 
good, are varnished over with a specious and 
deceitful gloss, and contain nothing answerable to 
their appearances.! Hence it proceeds on the other 
hand, that, in those things which are called evils, 
there is nothing so hard and terrible as the general 
cry of the world threatens. The word exile comes 
indeed harsh to the ear, and strikes us like a 
melancholy and execrable sound, through a certain 
persuasion which men have habitually concurred 
in. Thus the multitude has ordained. But the 
greatest part of their ordinances are abrogated by 
wise men. 

"To live deprived of one's country is in- 
tolerable, t " Is it so ? 

How comes it then to pass that such numbers of 
men live out of their countries by choice ? Observe 
how the streets of London and of Paris are 
crowded. Call over those millions by name, and 
ask them, one by one, of what country they are ; 
how many will you find who, from differents parts 
of the earth, come to inhabit these great cities, 
which afford the largest opportunities, and the 
largest encouragement, to virtue and to vice ? 
Some are drawn by ambition and some are sent 

•Dum unusquisque mavult credere, quam judicarSt niinquam de 
vita judicatur, semper creditur. — Sen. De Vita beat.— 'Note by Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

tSen. De con. ad Hcl. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 

}Sen. De con. ad Bel. — Ibid. 
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by duty; many resort thither to improve their 
minds, and many to improve their fortunes; 
others bring their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence, to market. Remove from hence, and go 
to the uttermost extremities of the east or the 
west ; visit the barbarous nations of Africa, or 
the inhospitable regions of the north, you will find 
no climate so bad, no country so savage, as not to 
have some people who came from abroad, and 
inhabit there by choice. 

A WISE man's country. 

We love the country in which we are born, 
because we receive particular benefits from it, and 
because we have particular obligations to it ; 
which ties we may have to another country, as well 
as to that we are born in; to our country by election, 
as well as to our country by birth. In all other 
respects, a wise man looks on himself as a citizen 
of the world ; and, when you ask him where his 
country lies, points, like Anaxagoras, with his 
finger to the heavens. 

THE WORLD A WILDERNESS. 

The world is a great wilderness, wherein man- 
kind have wandered and jostled one another about 
from the creation. Some have removed by 
necessity, and others by choice. One nation has 
been fond of seizing what another was tired of 
possessing, and it will be difficult to point out the 
country which is to this day in the hands of its 
first inhabitants. 
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Wise men are certainly superior to all the evils 
of exile. 

TO BE WISE MEN IT IS NECESSARY TO 
SUBDUE ALL OUR PASSIONS. 

But in a strict sense he who has left any one 
passion in his soul unsubdued will not deserve 
that appellation.* It is not enough that we have 
studied all the duties of public and private life, 
that we are perfectly acquainted with them, and 
that we live up to them in the eye of the world; a 
passion that lies dormant in the heart, and has 
escaped our scrutiny, or which we have observed 
and indulged as venial, or which we have perhaps 
encouraged, as a principle to excite and to aid 
our virtue, may one time or other destroy our 
tranquillity and disgrace our whole character. 
When virtue has steeled the mind on every side, 
we are invulnerable on every side ; but Achilles 
was wounded in the heel. The least part, over- 
looked or neglected, may expose us to receive a 
mortal blow. Reason cannot obtain the absolute 
dominion of our souls by one victory. Vice has 
many reserves which must be beaten ; many 
strongholds which must be forced ; and we maybe 
found proof in many trials without being so in 
all. We may resist the severest, and yield to the 
weakest attack of fortune. We may have got the 
better of avarice, the most epidemical disease of 

♦This is unfortunate, as Lord Bolingbroke was himself a remark- 
able exception to the rule which he here attempts to draw. — S.E. 
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the mind, and yet be slaves to ambition.* We 
may have purged our souls of the fear of death, 
and yet some other fear may venture to lurk 
behind. 

Our natural and real wantst are confined to 
narrow bounds, whilst those which fancy and 
custom create are confined to none. Truth lies 
within a little and certain compass, but error is 
immense. If we suffer our desires, therefore, to 
wander beyond these bounds, they wander eternally. 
" Nescio quid curiae semper abest rei." We become 
necessitous in the midst of plenty, and our poverty 
increases with our riches. Reduce your desires ; 
be able to say with an apostle of Greece, to whom 
Erasmus was ready to address his prayers, " quam 
multio ipse non egeo ! " Banish out of your exile all *" 
imaginary, and you will suffer no real, wants. ; 
The little stream that is left will sufiice to quench 
the thirst of nature, and that which cannot be 
quenched by it, is not your thirst but your dis- 
temper; a distemper formed by the vicious habits 
of your mind, and not the effect of exile. How 
great a part of mankind bear poverty with cheer- 

*Seneca says the contrary of all this, according to the Stoical 
System, which however he departs from on many occasions. "Si 
contra unam quamlibet partem fortuna: satis tibi est idem adversus 
omneserit. — Siavaritiademisitvehementissimagenerishumanifortis, 
moram tibi ambitio non faciet. Si ultimum diem, etc." — De con. ad 
Jlel. " Non singula vitia ratio, sed pariter omnia prosternit. In 
universum semel varietur." — Ibid. " Nee audacem pridem timoris 
absolvimus : nee prodigum pridem avaraitia liberamus." — De Bene/., 
L. v., c. 37. " Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia." — 
b., L. v., c. 15. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 

tNaturalia desideria finita sant: ex falsa opinione nascentia ubi 
definant non habent, nuUus enim terminus falso est. Sen. Ep. l6. 
— Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
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fulness, because they have been bred in it, and are 
accustomed to it?* Shall we not be able to 
acquire, by reason and by reflection, what the 
meanest artizan possesses by habit ? Shall those 
who have so many advantages over him be slaves 
to wants and necessities of which he is ignorant ? 
The rich, whose wanton appetites neither the 
produce of one country, nor of one part of the 
world, can satisfy, for whom the whole habitable 
globe is ransacked, for whom the caravans of the 
east are continually on march, and the remotest 
seas are covered with ships ; these pampered 
creatures, sated with superfluity, are often glad to 
inhabit a humble cot, and to make a homely 
meal. They run for refuge into the arms of 
frugality. Madmen that they are, to live always 
in fear of what they sometimes wish for, and to 
fly from that life which they find it luxury to 

imitate ! 

POVERTY. 

Let us remember that Plato had but three 
servants^ and that Zeno+ had none. Socrates, the 

*Sen. De con. ad Hel. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 

tPlato's will in Diog. Laer. mentions four servants besides Diana, 
to whom he gave her freedom. Apuleius makes her estate consist in 
a little garden near the Academy, two servants, a pattern for 
sacrifices, and as much gold as would serve to make ear-rings for a 
child. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 

JZeno was owner of a thousand talents when he came from 
Cyprus into Greece, and he used to lend his money out upon ships 
at a high interest. He kept, in short, a kind of insurance office. He 
lost his estate, perhaps when he said: — " Becte sane agit fortuna, 
quce 710S ad philosophian impellit." Afterwards he received many 
and great presents from Antigonus, so that his great frugality and 
simplicity of life was the effect of his choice, not of necessity. — 
Vide Diofj. Laer. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
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reformer of his country, was maintained, as 
Menenius Agrippa, the arbiter of his country was 
buried, by contribution."- While Attihus Regulus 
beat the Carthaginians in Africa, the flight of his 
ploughman reduced his family to distress at home, 
and the tillage of his little farm became the public 
care. Scipio died without leaving enough to 
marry his daughters, and their portions were paid 
out of the treasury of the state; for sure it was just 
that the people of Rome should once pay tribute 
to him who had established a perpetual tribute on 
Carthage. After such examples shall we be afraid 
of poverty ? Shall we disdain to be adopted into 
a family which has so many illustrious ancestors ? 
Shall we complain of banishment for taking from 
us what the greatest philosophers and the greatest 
heroes of antiquity never enjoyed ? 

EXILE. 

You are separated from your family and your 
friends. Take the list of them, and look it well 
over. How few of your family will you find who 
deserve the name of friends ; and how few among 
them who are really such ? Erase the names of 
such as ought not to stand on the roll, and the 
voluminous catalogue will soon dwindle in a 
narrow compass. Far be it from me, whilst I 
declaim against a shameful and vicious weakness 

»Diog. Laer., Vit. Soc, quotes Aristoxenus for affirming that 
Socrates used to keep a box, and lived upon the money which was 
put into it . " Posita igitur arcula, coligisse pecuniam quae daretur ; 
consumpta autem ea, rursus possuisse;" — Note by Lord Bohngbroke. 
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of mind, to proscribe the sentiments of a virtuous 
friendship. Regret your separation from your 
friends ; but regret it like a man who deserves to 
be theirs. This is strength, not weakness of 
mind ; it is virtue, not vice. 

UNEASINESS UNDER LOSS OF RANK IS 
IGNOMINIOUS. 

. The least uneasiness under loss of rank which 
^we held is ignominious. There is no valuable 
rank among men, but that which real merit 
assigns. The princes of the earth may give 
names, and institute ceremonies, and exact the 
observation of them ; their imbecility and their 
weakness may prompt them to clothe fools and 
knaves with robes of honour, and emblems of 
wisdom and virtue : but no man will be in truth 
superior to another, without supreme merit ; and 
that rank can no more be taken from us, than the 
virtue which establishes it. The supreme authority 
gives a fictitious and arbitrary value to coin, which 
is therefore not current alike in all times and in 
all places ; but the real value remains invariable, 
and the provident man, who gets rid, as fast as he 
can, of the drossy piece, hoards up the good silver. 
Thus merit will not procure the same consideration 
universally. But, what then ? The title to this 
consideration is the same, and will be found alike in 
any circumstances by those who are wise and 
virtuous themselves. If it is not owned by such 
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as are otherwise, nothing is however taken from 
us ; we have no reason to complain. They con- 
sidered us for a rank which we had; for our 
denomination, not for our intrinsic value. We 
have that rank, that denomination no longer and 
they consider us no longer ; they admired in us 
what we admired not in ourselves. If they learn 
to neglect us, let us learn to pity them. Their 
assiduity was unfortunate : let us not complain of 
the ease which this change procures us ; let us 
rather apprehend the return of that rank and that 
power, which, like a sunny day, would bring back 
these little insects, and make them swarm once 
more about us. I know how apt we are, under 
specious pretences, to disguise our weaknesses and 
our vices, and how often we succeed not only in 
deceiving the world, but even in deceiving our- 
selves. An inclination to do good is inseparable 
from a virtuous mind, and therefore the man, who 
cannot bear with patience the loss of both rank 
and power which he enjoyed, may be willing to 
attribute his regrets to the impossibility, which he 
supposes himself reduced to, of satisfying this 
inclination. But let such an one know that a 
wise man contents himself with doing as much 
good as his situation allows himself to do, that 
there is no situation wherein we may not do a great 
deal ; and that when we are deprived of greater 
power to do more good, we escape at the same 
time the temptation of doing some evil. 
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BANISHMENT NO EVIL. 

Banishment, with all its train of evils, is so far 
from being the cause of contempt, that he who 
bears up with an undaunted spirit against them, 
while so many are dejected by them, erects on his 
very misfortunes a trophy to his honour, for such 
is the frame and temper of our minds, that 
nothing strikes us with greater admiration than a 
man intrepid in the midst of misfortunes. Of 
all ignominies an ignominious death must be 
allowed to be the greatest ; and yet where is the 
blasphemer who will presume to defame the death 
of Socrates.* This saint entered the prison with 
the same countenance with which he reduced 
thirty tyrants, and he took off ignominy from the 
place ; for how could it be deemed a prison when 
Socrates was there ? Aristides was led to execu- 
tion in the same city ; all those who met the sad 
procession cast their eyes to the ground, and with 
throbbing hearts bewailed, not the innocent man, 
but justice herself, who was in him condemned. 
Yet there was a wretch found, for monsters are 
sometimes produced in contradiction to the 
ordinary rules of nature, who spit in his face as he 
passed along. Aristides wiped his cheek, smiled, 
turned to the magistrate, and said, " Admonish 
the man not to be so nasty for the future." 
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PROSPERITY OFTEN A BLIGHT INSTEAD 
OF A BLESSING. 

There are good and bad airs for the mind, as 
well as for the body. Prosperity often irritates our 
chronical distempers, and leaves no hopes of find- 
ing any specific but in adversity. In such cases 
banishment is like change of air, and the evils we 
suffer are like rough medicines applied to inveterate 
' diseases. What Anacharsis* said of the vine, may 
aptly enough be said of prosperity, She bears the 
three grapes of drunkenness, of pleasure, and of 
sorrow : and happy it is if the last can cure 
the mischief which the former work. When 
afflictions fail to have their due effect, the case is 
desperate. They are the best remedy which 
indulgent Providence uses ; and if they fail, we 
must languish and die in misery and contempt. 
Vain men ! how seldom do we know what to wish 
or to pray for ? When we pray against mis- 
fortunes, and when we fear them most, we want 
them most. It was for this reason that Pythagoras 
forbid his disciples to ask anything in particular 
of God. The shortest and the best prayer which 
we can address to Him, who knows our wants, and 
our ignorance in asking, is this, " Thy will be 
done." 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF EXILE. 

If I was not afraid of being thought to refine too 
much, I would venture to put some advantages of 

»Sen.— Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
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fortune, which are due to exile, with the scale 
against those which we lose by exile. One there 
is which has been neglected, even by great and 
wise men. Demetrius Phalereus, after his expul- 
sion from Athens, became first minister to the 
King of Egypt ; and Themistocles found such a 
reception at the court of Persia, that he used to 
say that his fortune had been lost if he had not 
been ruined. But Demetrius exposed himself, by 
his favour under the first Ptolemy, to a new 
disgrace under the second ; and Themistocles, 
who had been the captain of a free people, became 
the vassal of the prince he had conquered. How 
much better is it to take hold of the proper 
advantage of exile, and to live for ourselves when 
we are under no obligation of living for others ? 
Similis, a captain of great reputation under 
Trajan and Adrian, having obtained leave to retire, 
passed seven years in his retreat, and then dying, 
ordered this inscription to be placed on his tomb : 
That he had been many years on earth, but that 
he had lived only seven.* If you are wise, your 
leisure will be worthily employed and your retreat 
will add new lustre to your character. Imitate 
Thucydides in Thracia, or Xenophon in his little 
farm at Scillus. In such a retreat you may sit 
down, like one of the inhabitants of Elis, who 
judged of the Olympic games, without taking any 
part in them. Far from the hurry of this world, 
and almost an unconcerned spectator of what 

«Xiphil. — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
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passes in it, having paid in a public life what you 
owe to the present age, pay in a private life what 
you owe to posterity. Write as you live, without 
passion ; and build your reputation, as you build 
your happiness, on the foundations of truth. If 
you want the talents, the inclination, or the 
necessary materials for such a work, fall not how- 
ever into sloth. Endeavour to copy after the 
example of Scipio at Linternum. Be able to say to 
yourself " Innocuas amo delicias doctamque quietevt.'' 
Rural amusements, and philosophical meditations, 
will make your hours glide smoothly on ; and if 
the indulgence of heaven has given you a friend 
like Laelius, nothing is wanting to make you 
completely happy. 

CONCLUDING WORDS. 

These are some of those reflections which may 
serve to fortify the mind under banishment, and 
under the other misfortunes of life, which it is every 
man's interest to prepare for, because they are 
common to all men ;* I say they are common to 
all men ; because even they who escape them are 
equally exposed to them. The darts of adverse 
fortune are always levelled at our heads. Some 
reach us, some graze against us and fly to wound 
our neighbours. Let us, therefore, impose an equal 
temper on our minds, and pay without murmuring 
the tribute which we owe to humanity. The winter 
brings cold, and we must freeze. The summer 

♦Sen. Bp. 107, — Note by Lord Bolingbroke. 
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returns with heat, and we must melt. The in- 
clemency of the air disorders our health, and we 
must be sick. Here we are exposed to wild beasts, 
and there to men more savage than the beasts ; and 
if we escape the inconveniences and dangers of the 
air and the earth, there are perils by water and 
perils by iire. This established course of things it 
is not in our power to change ; but it is in our 
power to assume such a greatness of mind as 
becomes wise and virtuous men; as may enable 
us to encounter the accidents of life with forti- 
tude, and to conform ourselves to the order of 
nature who governs her kingdom, the world, by 
continual mutations. Let us submit to this order, 
let us be persuaded that whatever does happen 
ought to happen, and never be so foolish as to 
expostulate with nature. The best resolution we 
can take is to suffer what we cannot alter, and to 
pursue, without repining, the road which Providence, 
who directs everything, has marked out to us ; for 
it is not enough to follow, and he is but a bad 
soldier who sighs, and marches on with reluctancy. 
We must receive the orders with spirit and cheerful- 
ness, and not endeavour to slink out of the post 
which is assigned to us in this beautiful disposition 
of things, whereof even our sufferings make a 
necessary part. Let us address ourselves to God, 
who governs all, as Cleanthes did in those admirable 
verses, which are going to lose part of their grace 
and energy in my translation of them. 
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Parent of nature ! Master of the world ! 

Where'er thy Providence directs, behold 

My steps with cheerful resignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why should I grieve, when grieving I must bear ? 

Or take with guilt, what guiltless I might share ? 

Thus let us speak, and thus let us act. Resignation 
to the will of God is true magnanimity. But the 
sure mark of a pusillanimous and base spirit, is to 
struggle against, to censure the order of Providence, 
and, instead of mending our own conduct, to set up 
for correcting that of our Maker. 
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